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“OUR STANDING ARMY” STANDS IN SPITE OF POLITICAL FALSE ECONOMY. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In the next Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY will be commenced a new and 
intensely dramatic Story by WILKIE 
COLLuns, entitled 

“THE FROZEN DEEP,” 
the principal scenes of which are laid 
among the terrors of the Arctic Regions. 
It abounds in those striking character- 
istics: which render WILKIE COLLINS 
one of the most popular story writers of 
the day. 











DB With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY zs sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

ntaining a splendid engrauing from a recent 
lrawing by Miss E, THOMPSON, and other pic- 
éorial attractions. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 








THE REPUBLICAN CONGRES- 
SIONAL ADDRESS. 


N an admirable speech which he made last 
AL October at Birmingham JOHN BRIGHT re- 
viewed the administration of the Liberal par- 
ty. and after deseribing all that GLADSTONE 
and his friends had accomplished, he said: 
“Ttmay be a question whether you want any 
thing more to be done. Even if you did not, 
t would be advisable to retain the servants 
that have done so well; but if you want 


more to be done, it would seem to me to be 
very necessary to retain those who are will- 
ing to do something rather than those who 
for five years past have done nothing but 


obstruct.” The English people decided to 
ke the chance of Lothair, but Mr. BRIGHT’s 
advice was good, nevertheless. The late ad- 
dress of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee reminds us of Mr. BR1Gut’s speech. It 
is a glowing review of the achievements of 
the Republican party, a severe but not un- 
just exposition of the wretched results of 
former Democratic rule, and an appeal for 
the continued confidence of the country. To 
hose who regard a dominant party as mere- 
\ajority of the people acting together 

for certain purposes of the common welfare 
tone of such a production is necessarily 

an ng. For what, they ask, is a political 
in power but the majority acting to- 


r for the common welfare? And why 

(| people praise themselves for doing 

ey wish to do, or spend their breath 
1 ( ring a policy which will never be 


( itil they choose ? 
But a political party is practically some- 
than this. It enlists the pas- 
ns and feelings of its members to a de- 
gree quite beyond their deliberate convic- 
of what the publie welfare requires. 
The snecess of the organization itself as 


such, and not merely as a means of ultimate 
ends, becomes an object of interest and ef- 
f Indeed, the most vital element of in- 
terest in that success is really illegitimate, 
: the personal advantage arising from 

ze. Ifa party were practically what 


heoretically, party spirit, instead of 
the menace of liberty, would be merely 

for the publie welfare. As it is, 
the appeal of those who 
to retain power, and that wish is found- 
nany selfish reasons. Moreover, 
experience, and the good sense of the 


a party address is 


T in which free popular institutions are a 
radition, teach that, except under extraor- 
‘ ry circumstances, the alternative of the 


sa choice between existing parties 
“% vacant protest. Where elections are 
frequent party organizations can not be 
lily adjusted to the rapidly shifting mod- 
ns of opinion or the demands of self- 
If, upon the whole, the dom- 
inant party has promoted the common wel- 
fare, and its tendencies upon the most im- 
tant questions are right—and there is no 
ison to suppose that power would be more 
tly or more beneficially used by the 
sition, despite the fine professions of 
e Who seek power, but are not bound by 
responsibilities and conditions of posses- 
the sensible citizen does not decide to 
e merely for the sake of change. He 
; for the opposition nor aids it 
ing his vote away if his own party 

proper men. 
should the Democrats secure a majority 
in the next Honse, certain results may be 
all the questions arising 


ontent 


‘ I iAtesR are 


considered as sure: 


from reconstruction would be treated from 
the point of view of the reactionists, the en- 
forcement of the guarantees of the new 
amendments would be obstructed, and con- 
sequently the negro would angrily re-appear 
in politics. This is foreshadowed by the 
letter of Mr. Eaton, the new Democratic 
Senator from Connecticut, who says in a 
late letter that he will try “with other 
honest Senators to take away the Federal 
bayonets from our brothers in the South,” 
meaning by brothers not all the citizens of 
the Southern States, but the late slave-hold- 
ing class, and by Federal bayonets, the pro- 
tection of equal rights. It is indicated also 
by the Indiana Democratic platform, which 
denounces the Republican party as “the op- 
pressor of the white people of the South,” 
and pronounces for equal protection of all 
citizens “without interfering with social 
customs of the people”—meaning that where 
oppression of a class of citizens is a social 
custom it is not to be interfered with. 

The London Saturday Review, an essential- 
ly Tory journal, and therefore sympathetic 
with the aristocratic tendencies of what is 
politically called Democracy in this country, 
confirms from a distance the views indicated 
by Mr. Eaton’s letter and by the Indiana 
platform. “The experiment of negro su- 
premacy or equality,” it says, “ will proba- 
bly be interrupted before it has been ex- 
haustively tried. It is only under the pat- 
ronage of the Republican majority and the 
Federal government that the superior race 
has been temporarily depressed...... Sooner 
or later some political party will form an al- 
liance with the Southern whites on the basis 
of restoring the power of which they have 
been lately deprived. There will be no dif- 
ficulty in discovering plausible reasons for 
the formal or practical disfranchisement of 
constituencies which have proved themselves 
grossly corrupt and incompetent.” With 
Democratic ascendency would also return 
the practical danger of repudiation, which 
was proclaimed, under a veil, in the party 
platform of 1868, and which is now renewed 
as a practical issue by the Indiana Demo- 
crats, notwithstanding the adoption of the 
Cincinnati declaration by the last National 
Democratic Convention denouncing “ repu- 
diation in every form and guise.” 

In the coming Congressional elections the 
number of really independent voters will be 
unusually large. In many districts they 
will hold the balance of power; and it is for 
them to decide whether the necessarily reac- 
tionary tendencies of a Democratic restora- 
tion would be less mischievous than the pos- 
sible shortcomings of the Republican party. 
And again, it is for the Republican leaders 
to reflect that people are not more logical at 
the polls than elsewhere, and that, as Mr. 
Bricut found in England, when they are 
disgusted with an existing management of 
affairs, they take all the risks of changing 
without too closely weighing logical proba- 
bilities. 








THE LATE REGATTA. ‘ 


THE old objection of “good people” to 
horse-racing, which was included in a com- 
mon condemnation with gambling and play- 
acting, was that it not only wasted time, 
but fostered betting, drinking, profanity, 
and general dissoluteness. But “ athletic 
sports” and the “manly rivalry of muscle” 
have not been supposed liable to such ob- 
jections. It was observed, however, some 
time since that the noble game of base-ball 
had become a “ professional” business, and 
that the contests of the “ Concordia Jersey- 
men” and the “ Wisconsin Redjackets” were 
merely a form of gambling. There were 
very sagacious men, also, who saw with re- 
gret that the young gentlemen of the col- 
lege boat clubs were putting themselves un- 
der professional trainers, and who said that 
the result would be unpleasant, because in- 
stead of a manly and admirable exercise 
and recreation, boating also would become 
“ professional,” and a regatta would end in a 
mere gambling “race,” in which bets would 
be laid upon young men instead of Eclipse 
and Flora Temple, and the real purpose of 
the sport be forgotten. 

Such anticipations seem to have been 
somewhat justified by the late intercolle- 
giate regatta at Saratoga. The real result 
of that event is apparently not so much 
“the mutual respect engendered by gener- 
ous rivalry” as a very lamentable and bitter 
jealousy between the two great colleges of 
New England. It sometimes happens, al- 
though happily very seldom, that on the 
night before an exciting horse-race, upon 
which a great deal of money is staked, one 
of the fleetest and costliest horses, which is 
perhaps the favorite, is found to be seriously 
and mysteriously injured. There has been 
foul play. But it seldom happens that one 
jockey strikes the horse of another upon the 
course, or seeks in any way to thwart a 
rival. We pronounce no opinion as to rel- 
ative blame in the late regatta, because it is 





impossible to know the facts; but that be- 





tween the Harvard and Yale men there was 
a feeling which in its consequences entirely 
neutralizes any good result from such a con- 
test is undeniable. The reader of the ac- 
counts of the race, so far as Harvard and 
Yale are concerned, is obliged regretfully to 
admit that it does not seem to him that he 
is reading of the generous and manly rival- 
ry of scholars and gentlemen, and he won- 
ders if the story would have been different 
had the boats been manned by jockeys and 
gamblers. Of course in the inevitable ex- 
citement of a race of any kind there will be 
warm feeling and hasty words, and much 
must be forgiven to young men who know 
that the good name of their college and the 
pride of thousands of alumni are in their 
keeping. But those same young men must 
now see that that good name and honorable 
pride are more compromised by ill conduct 
than by honest defeat, and that those who 
upon @ conspicuous public arena and in the 
eye of the country can not restrain them- 
selves are not worthy to be the champions 
of their alma mater. 

That a great deal of money was pending 
upon the result is well known. Betting, in- 
deed, can not be helped. Bets may be laid 
upon the chances of a fair sunset, nor do we 
think that the perils of Saratoga to the mor- 
als of the young men were much greater 
than those of any other suitable place that 
might be selected for a regatta, for the pe- 
culiar perils of such occasions are not local 
nor fixed, and they would appear wherever 
the course might be. The mischief is the 
disproportionate devotion to a very inferior 
interest which is sure to be the result of the 
immense and national importance which the 
regatta has suddenly assumed, so that the 
stroke oarsman or captain of a victorious 
crew will have a prestige most enticing to 
youthful ambition, but which the highest 
legitimate honor of the college can not be- 
stow upon a student, and with this must be 
reckoned the very serious misfortune of the 
destruction of the scholarly friendship that 
should exist between the two chief American 
universities. 





THE GAG LAW. 


Tue profound ignorance in which the 
most important laws are passed by Congress 
is shown by the circumstances of the passage 
of the gag law at the last session. Mr. Po- 
LAND, of Vermont, is a Republican and a 
lawyer. When, therefore, he reported a bill 
in regard to the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the members naturally supposed that 
politically and legally it was “all right,” and 
when he said that there was doubt whether 
there was any court in the District which 
had jurisdiction of certain classes of crimes 
and misdemeanors, and this bill was to re- 
move that doubt, no other explanation was 
thought necessary, and the House assented 
to a law which, it is now stated, was drawn 
by the late Governor of the District, who 
has a grudge against the press, and by his 
attorney, and the effect of which is to give a 
local court in Washington authority to drag 
accused persons before it from any part of 
the country and try them. In the Senate 
no further explanation of this extraordinary 
bill was offered than the remark of Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN that it was very necessary 
the bill should pass. The presiding officer, 
Mr. CARPENTER, must have smiled grimly as 
he put the question and heard no dissent 
upon a bill which involved the very point 
against which Senators WADLEIGH, BAYARD, 
and THURMAN had so vigorously protested. 

It is the duty of the press of this country 
to procure the repeal of this gag law; not 
only because it strikes at the newspapers as 
sentinels of the public liberty, but because 
one such wrong breeds a hundred. The ex- 
act scope of the law is plain. As the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is under the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, every offense com- 
mitted there is held to be an offense against 
the United States. The District law makes 
libel a misdemeanor, punishable as a crimi- 
nal offense, and the bill gives the trial of 
such offenses to the Criminal Court of the 
District, which is given the same power with 
other courts of the United States. It is held 
that the circulation in the District of a news- 
paper containing an alleged libel is an of- 
fense within the meaning of the law. Suit 
may be brought in the Criminal Court, and 
as it is, by the theory, an offense against the 
United States, the alleged offender may be 
brought, at the expense of the United States, 
“to the District in which the trial is to be 
had.” And all this is done, and an editor 
may be brought from San Francisco to be 
tried in Washington, by a blind little bill 
of two little sections: the first providing 
that the Criminal Court of the District shall 
have jurisdiction of all crimes and misde- 
meanors committed in said District, etc. ; 
and the second, that provision thirty-three of 
section four of the judiciary act of 1789 shall 
apply to the courts created by act of Con- 
gress in the District of Columbia. 

No newspaper asks for immunity of slan- 





der. Ifa Washington correspondent libels 
a public man, the law already furnishes am- 
ple protection. But this bill is not leveled 
at the correspondent for punishment so much 
as at the editor and proprietor for annoy- 
ance. Its object is to constrain tke freedom 
of criticism, and to compel the managers of 
a paper to instruct their correspondents not 
to run the least risk of bringing on a suit. 
For to produce the annoyance it is not nec- 
essary that an actual libel has been uttered, 
but only that the charge of one be laid before 
the Grand Jury. Thereupon the rest may 
follow, and it is easy to see that to avoid the 
arrest, imprisonment, or bail provided by 
the law, and the removal to Washington, a 
despotic restraint would be imposed upon 
all criticism of public men and measures. 
The object of the POLAND gag law is precise- 
ly that of the bill which was passed by the 
last TWEED Legislature in New York, au- 
thorizing BARNARD, CARDOZO, and M‘CunNn 
to pronounce the comments of any paper 
upon their performances contempt of court, 
and summarily to imprison the offenders. 
And now that the scope of this law has been 
fully exposed, and its purpose demonstrated 
by the action immediately taken under it by 
Mr. SHEPHERD, we presume that Mr. POLAND, 
who has written a letter in which, for him- 
self, he disclaims any hostility to a free 
press, will take steps to procure the neces- 
sary modifications of an odious statute which 
bears his name. 





DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 


THE Democratic conventions continue to 
announce the principles upon which the 
party would like to administer the govern- 
ment. The Maine brethren began by de- 
nouncing inflation and demanding a swift 
return to specie payments; condemning a 
protective tariff, and declaring for free trade 
and unfettered and unrestricted commerce ; 
favoring the local control of local affairs, and 
asserting (without a single smile reported) 
.that the civil service should be performed 
by those who were best fitted for it. Then 
came the Vermont wing, a small but peace- 
ful family, which “renewed its devotion to 
Democratic principles,” denounced the pres- 
ent prohibitory liquor law as undemocratic, 
and hailed with joy the early completion of 
the Caughnawaga Canal. These are Demo- 
cratic principles in Vermont. 

Last comes Indiana with a document ten 
or twenty times as long as that of Vermont. 
It begjns by arraigning the Republican party 
for corruption, profligacy, oppression, rob- 
bery, depredation, unlawful seizures, reckless 
squandering, defrauding, and weighing like 
anineubus upon the country. After this vig- 
orous denunciation of swindling, the Indiana 
Democrats resolved that the bonds should 
be paid in greenbacks, and that the law 
which directed the payment in gold should 
be repealed; that specie payments should 
be resumed when business will allow, and 
that in the mean while there should be as 
much paper issued as business may demand; 
that colored and white children should not 
be educated together; that the Indiana De- 
mocracy views with abhorrence the attempt 
to enforce equality of citizens before the 
law; that there should be a liquor-license 
system to increase the school fund ; that cor- 
porate monopoly should be restrained by 
law; that there should be severe retrench- 
ment, and that about half of the present 
taxation could be saved; that there should 
be no grants of public lands to railroads or 
other corporations; and, after sundry local 
points, that the gallant soldiers of the late 
war, with their widows and orphans, should 
be remembered, and the bounties equalized. 

Here are three points of importance: hon- 
esty of administration, the finances, and civil 
rights. Being out of power, all that the 
Democrats can do in regard to the first is to 
promise that they will be honest. To this 
the reply is twofold: first, that Democratic 
administrations have never shown them- 
selves more honest than others; and second, 
that the Republicans have severely investi- 
gated and reformed dishonest official con- 
duct at the urgent demand and with the 
hearty approval of the party. As to the 
second point, the Indiana Democrats demand 
both repudiation and inflation. On the oth- 
er hand, the Republicans have always and 
every where denounced the first, although 
in Indiana and Illinois, by what they say 
about an additional amount of currency, 
they really favor inflation. Upon the third 
point, that of civil rights, while the Indiana 
Democrats denounce the proposed bill for 
the defense of equality as abhorrent to them, 
the Republican State conventions have not 
pronounced, but the Congressional Commit- 
tee declare strongly for the policy. 

It is certainly difficult to see any reason 
why those who wish honest and capable ad- 
ministration, or a sound financial policy, or 
the maintenance of the equality of citizen- 
ship should help to bring the Democrats 
into power because there have been thieves 
and rascals in the Republican party. And 
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if some good citizens are alienated because 
the thieves and rascals seem to them to have 
control of the Republican party, we ask them 
if they think that it is true of the adminis- 
tration of Governor Drx in New York, for 
instance, and to beware of impatient and 
rash generalizations. It is undoubtedly and 
most happily a time in which the personal 
character and ability of candidates will be 
of more weight than they have been for 
many years. No party consideration should 
induce any voter to support any candidate 
who is not both honest and able, for good- 
natured nobodies are the very colleagues 
that knaves prefer. But among honest and 
able candidates those of Republican ante- 
cedents and sympathies are preferable, be- 
cause they are naturally and sincerely friend- 
ly to the principles and policies by which the 
Union has been restored. 








SENATOR CHANDLER’S SUIT. 


WE are glad to know that the report of 
Senator CHANDLER’s offer to give to the 
District of Columbia the amount of damages 
which he might recover in a pending libel 
suit in Washington is wholly untrue; and 
we should be the more sorry that we had 
given currency to the falsehood by com- 
menting upon it as true, if we did not hope 
that this correction may reach many readers 
who might otherwise continue in ignorance 
of the facts of the case, which are very sim- 
ple, and are certainly not discreditable to 
the Senator. Last February a story in re- 
gard to Mr. CHANDLER appeared in a Detroit 
newspaper, and Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, 
was cited by the author as a witness. Sen- 
ator SHERMAN from his place in the Senate 
promptly denounced the story as a gross li- 
bel. But the story was repeated in the De- 
troif journal, and in a Washington Sunday 
paper, under the signature of the author, 
who was at once arrested at the suit of Sen- 
ator CHANDLER for criminal libel. The ac- 
cused demanded a trial by jury, to which 
the Supreme Court of the District decided 
that he was entitled, as libel was a crime in- 
stead of ‘a misdemeanor. This decision re- 
leased the accused from his bail of $5000, 
and he immediately disappeared from Wash- 
ington, nor has he since been found there. 
At the first session of the Grand Jury after 
the decision of the court he was promptly 
indicted for libel, and will be tried whenever 
he shall appear. The indictment was found 
in the name of the people of the District of 
Columbia, and the Senator has no more con- 
trol of the case than any other citizen. In 
the same month of February, however, Sen- 
ator CHANDLER began a civil suit under the 
laws of Michigan against the paper which 

* had published the story, laying the damages 
at one hundred thousand dollars. 

These are the facts. There has been no 
offer of the kind reported. The report is 
not only false, but it has been very mischiev- 
ous, and, of course, injurious to the Senator. 
It was sent from Washington, and is anoth- 
er illustration of that recklessness and mal- 
ice which have exasperated so many public 
men that a majority of the Senate favored 
so bad a bill against the press as that intro- 
duced by Senator CARPENTER. As we per- 
sonally know, there are most honorable and 
capable gentlemen among the correspond- 
ents in Washington, and it is worth their 
consideration that the newspaper whose re- 
ports of men and measures from the capital 
should be known to be not only truthful, 
but free from the partial and hostile tone in 
which the truth itself becomes untrue, would 
become the most indispensable paper in the 
country. It is difficult, because there is no 
great journal in the Union whose sympathies, 
upon the whole, are not really for or against 
one of the two parties, and therefore it is 
apt to see even facts according to its predi- 
lections; to believe an ill story easily when 
it affects men or measures which the journal 
opposes, and with great difficulty when it 
stigmatizes its friends. But if there were 
a journal to which the reader of every party 
could look with confidence for an unbiased 
statement of facts, and for a prompt correc- 
tion of current falsehoods, such as this about 
Senator CHANDLER, it would be in very great 
demand. 


FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


WueEN the military pets of the London 
drawing-rooms went to the Crimea they per- 
formed the most famous action of the war, 
which has already passed into poetry and 
tradition. 

“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell . 
Rode the six hundred.” 
Puiuip Sipney, the darling of the court of 
E1izaBeTH, after beating the scholars and 
courtiers with their own weapons at home, 
. Went away to the Low Countries and died a 








hero, his last act renowned as an inspiration 
of the loftiest humane and Christian court- 
esy. And now at the regatta, the fashion- 
able city boys, as they are called, although 
probably no more distinctively urban than 
the students of other colleges—the youth 
who shone at the bal], and who are popular- 
ly supposed to have been of more faultless 
apparel than the others—the crew which, as 
that of a city college, were graciously con- 
ceded in the estimate the third or fourth or 
fifth place—any where, indeed, but at the 
head—with cool and steady spring, as if they 
felt that they had been made the represent- 
ative of aristocracy, and that noblesse oblige, 
took the lead and kept it, and amidst a kind 
of delirious delight and wonder were incon- 
testably victorious ; and as Mr. CoUDERT, the 
welcoming orator, said at the Windsor, and 
with a subtle humor, “ For the first time in 
the history of Columbia the citizens of New 
York knew that they had a college in their 
midst.” 

How they came home in intoxicating tri- 
umph; how the special car fluttered pto- 
fusely with streamers of the college colors, 
blue and white; how the winning boat was 
borne aloft like a new Bucentoro or a mod- 
ern ark of the covenant; how “the welkin 
rang” with the exultant roar of the crowd 
of alumni and under-graduates and reverend 
clergy and citizens and strangers; how the 
frenzied graduates, unharnessing the horses 
of the barouche that conveyed the victors, 
drew them in festive glory along the Via 
Sacra of fashion to the academic halls, where 
the president greeted them with joy, and 
congratulated them that they had made their 
college honorably known on the banks of the 
Thames and the Seine, in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Hong-Kong; and how every body, with 
laughter and shouting and proud satisfac- 
tion, agreed that it was “a famous victory” 
—has all been faithfully and fully recorded 
in the sympathetic newspapers. The mor- 
als that the orators drew from the occasion 
were most impressive, and the fun was most 
hilarious; and if we also indulge in a little 
moralizing in another column, we are none 
the less heartily glad of the victory of Co- 
lumbia, and trust, with the eloquent Mr. 
CoUDERT, that “it will redound to the ben- 
efit of the nation.” 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXIII. 


THE war party in France employs in private 
language that seems the extravagance of bom- 
bast. Newspapers may be cautiously silent, and 
ministers yielding and submissive, but the poli- 
ticians of the cafés and the clubs have no hesita- 
tion in confessing the future policy of aggression. 
France, they assert, is gathering an army that 
nothing in Europe can resist. All its youth and 
manhood are to be converted into soldiers. In 
some unguarded moment they will strike Ger- 
many. The war will be one of unsparing se- 
verity, and if they fail, Paris shall be razed to the 
ground, and the name of France be blotted out 
from among nations. But they have no fear of 
defeat. In their dream of military supremacy 
they point to the days when French soldiers oc- 
cupied and plundered all the capitals of the Con- 
tinent, when the first Napotgon lived upon a 
universal robbery, and France was enriched by 
the spoil of its neighbors; or they recall with a 
momentary exultation the flourishing period of 
the reign of the last NaPotzon, and intimate, 
with a malicious smile, that the England of Vic- 
Torta has been already almost a dependency of 
their vigorous empire, and that it will again 
tremble before the Napoleonic eagles. Our 
French Ishmaelites seem to have all the world 
for their foes. They hate England because she 
refused to shield them from the invasion of the 
Germans, even more than Germany itself, and 
for Italy and Spain they hold out a terrible over- 
throw. No repentance can save the nations from 
the just vengeance ‘of France; and when it was 
modestly suggested that Wiirtemberg was sorry 
that it had helped Prussia, and that it should be 
spared in the coming reckoning with Europe, a 
French war paper replied that the Wiirtemberg- 
ers had helped their countrymen, and must share 
in their country’s fate. 

Nor can it be doubted that if France could 
destroy the German Empire it would again rule 
over Europe. Italy would fall at once, and the 
Pope would sit again on his crimson throne; 
IsaBELLA might reign in Spain; Protestantism 
would receive a more disastrous overthrow than 
it has known since WALLENSTEIN, and the papal 
priests would rule in every school and college 
from the Tyrol to the Baltic. It is for this that 
Veuitior and the ultramontanes excite the 
French peasantry and the French nobles to war, 
that the bishops of Alsace and Lorraine spread 
their inflammatory pastorals, that the priests 
surround the councils of M*Manon, the ** Cath- 
olic” editors assemble in secret sittings, the 
French clergy convene their committees in the 
Madeleine, and prepare to govern the elections 
by a perfect organization, to which no other po- 
litical party can offer a parallel. Fanaticism 
lends its aid to military ambition, and unhappy 
France must yet pay the penalty of its religious 





intolerance. But, besides its priests, the war 
party is composed of a vast number of incongru- 
ous elements. Young nobles from the Faubourg 
St. Germain, who are weary of indolence, and 
long for a “‘career;” Bonapartists, who have 
tasted the license and the corruption of an impe- 
rial rule; contractors, who hope for boundless 
profits; a throng of military officials, officers, 
and the unemployed soldiery ; restless politicians, 
ambitious editors, the starving and idle of the 
cities—all who would live upon plunder, and all 
who would revenge upon Germany the disasters 
and the shame of the Napoleonic war. 

To fanaticism and to military ambition hu- 
manity in vain offers its time-worn remonstrance. 
SorHoc.es and Homer, philosophy and history, 
in vain celebrate the charm of peace. The war 
faction hear nothing but their own mad declama- 
tion, see nothing but their own insane vision of 
Europe bowing at the feet of France. In the 
Napoleonic period the war-cry of this class of 
French politicians was the boundary of the Rhine. 
To enlarge the limits of the nation by force or 
fraud was the common policy of Ottivier and 
De Grammont. Their cry now is the rescue 
of Alsace and Lorraine. For this they would 
plunge France into a depth of poverty such as 
even yet it has never known, would steal its 
youth and manhood from the plow and the fac- 
tory, cover it with desolate homes and weep- 
ing families, check that new prosperity which 
is just dawning upon its laboring classes, and 
send its young generation to perish on the bat- 
tle-field. There is no doubt—and it is one of 
the saddest traits in the condition of France— 
that its army has once more sprung up to unex- 
ampled strength. While poverty weighs upon 
its people ; while a debt greater than that of any 
other nation, and a taxation such as no other 
country has borne, destroys the life of trade 
and commerce; while Paris approaches the 
brink of bankruptcy, and food in the great cap- 
ital is rising steadily in cost and depreciating in 
quality ; while the revenue is falling off and pro- 
duction pauses—the lavish outlay on the army 
has never ceased. M‘Manon reviews great 
masses of useless soldiers. Versailles is sur- 
rounded by an immense force, and every village 
in France is the scene of a military display. 
Only three years have passed since the French 
army was dissolved in captivity or desertion, and 
scarcely a soldier remained to prey upon the re- 
sources of the nation. Three years of needless 
and extravagant expenditure have once more 
made France a military power. All over the 
country the foundries and factories have run 
night and day producing cannon and rifles, The 
losses of the war of 1870 have been repaired by 
an excessive waste of human toil. Officers and 
soldiers have been clothed anew at the cost of the 
industrious poor, and honesty goes in tatters, 
while future heroes shine in scarlet and blue, in 
gold and lace, and spend the poor income of the 
people in all the cafés of Paris. 

Nothing is more striking in this important 
period than the reticence of the ministry, As- 
sembly, and the press upon that single idea 
which is rankling in so many minds, and which 
forms the ruling impulse of the politics of the 
governing classes of the French. No word es- 
capes in public of the meditated revenge upon 
Germany. Only the priests and bishops venture 
to assail openly the policy of Bismarck, or per- 
haps now and then an incautious editor drops a 
fierce hint of the horrors yet to come, The 
President of the nominal republic, silent and 
unconcerned, is contented to urge on the military 
preparations, and claim his own dictatorial pow- 
er for seven years. ‘The Assembly from which 
he professes to draw his authority continues to 
disobey the known wishes of the people ; but its 
orators refrain from one subject upon which the 
highest interest of the nation hangs. It is only 
in private that one hears, often from persons of 
apparent good sense and even humanity, the san- 
guinary schemes that animate so many cruel 
hopes; and it is from the conversation of these 
men that it is possible to discover the designs 
of the Assembly and the silent President. What 
to this class of persons seems the most unhappy 
trait in the condition of- France is that it has lost 
its military supremacy in Europe. They cling 
to the medixval conception, to the savage no- 
tion which with reasonable men has long ago 
been abandoned to the wigwam of the Comanche 
or the annals of the Dark Ages, that the chief 
glory of a nation consists in the terror with which 
it can inspire its neighbors. They look upon 
fleets and armies as the only symbols of great- 
ness. ‘They seem to think that France can nev- 
er recover its ancient renown until it has wrested 


loo and Sedan. The national vendetta mus¢ 
still be kept up in the midst of the light of an 
advancing humanity. 

But one reflection might well arrest the least 
rational of these aspirants to universal suprema- ~ 
cy. It is the rapid decline in the relative im- 
portance of their country. Misgovernment, and 
the prevalence of Napoleonic or papal ideas, haye 
produced a strange revolution in the position of 
France. It has long lost that superiority of 
numbers and physical strength that gave it an 
overruling influence in Europe a century ago. 
1. the year 1775 the population of France was 


, estimated at twenty millions; that of England 


at only ten. At present France has thirty-six 
millions, and England thirty-two. One country 
has more than trebled its population in a hundred 
years, the other has not yet doubled its numbers. 
Germany has increased in a ratio approaching that 
of England, and even Italy is rapidly advancing. 
But for the past two years it is stated the popu- 
lation of France has actually declined. It is 
plain, therefore, that it can no longer pour forth 
its conquering hosts as in the days of the astute 
Napoveon. It can no longer aspire to the con- 
quest of Europe. Its armies will be outnum- 
bered at last, as in the recent war, its energies 
exhausted as those of no other nation have ever 
been. But no argument or reflection damps 
the ardor of the war party. ‘They hope to fill 
Germany with the flames of religious discord, 
and divide it asunder by civil strife. Supersti- 
tion is once more to incite barbarity, miracles 
and omens are to guide the new crusaders, and 
if the French host ever again crosses the Rhine, 
its motives and its aims will be very little differ- 
ent from those with which Axva éntered the 
Netherlands, or De Mowntrorp ravaged the 
fields and cities of the South, It is only as the 
leaders of a European reaction against Protest- 
antism that the French can again aspire to the 
military supremacy of the Continent, 

Whether the spirit of revenge and the mad 
vision of a subject Europe are the ruling impulses 
of all the French can only be tested by a general 
election. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
Republicans would enter upon a war in defense 
of the papal claims, or would be willing to 
strengthen the government of the priests; and 
more than once the Liberal editors have con- 
demned that imperial policy which led the way 
to the fall of France. It is possible to hope that 
the great body of the French people, who have 
now no representatives and no voice in- the 
usurping Assembly, are more discreet and hu- 
mane than the OLiiviers and De GramMonts 
of to-day, and would enter into no war with “a 
light heart.” As yet the people are unheard, 
The press is silenced. The military preparations 
goon. Paris is made to lament every day over 
the captivity of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
Catholic nobles bring out their rarest pictures 
and works of art to form an exhibition for the 
exiles. There are Alsace and Lorraine clubs, 
societies, cafés, ‘The French are taught to com- 
plain of their lost provinces, as if they themselves 
had never plundered half Europe, or clamored 
for the boundary of the Rhine, ‘The rescue of 
Alsace and Lorraine is the cry of the war party. 
Meantime the frowning batteries of Metz and 
Strasburg bar the path to Germany, and the 
conquered provinces are becoming slowly recon- 
ciled to a fate which is as inevitable as it is prob- 
ably desirable. EvGenr LAWRENCE, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tut Pacific Mail steam-ship o- of Guatemala, which 
left this port on July 11, went ashore on Watling’s Isi- 
and, one of the Bahama up, on the 16th, The offi- 
cers and crew were saved. 

The Secretary of War has issued an order granting 
permission for United States troops to follow mis- 
chievous Indians to their reservations, recover etolen 





property, and punish the offenders, 
e*Boston boy murderer, Pomeroy, har confeseed 
to the killing of Kate Curren and the Mellen boy. 


In the —y anvepe case Judge Cadwallader has 
decided that Mr. Brady is entitled to $4000 salvage for 
pomp Cay | of the steam-ship Penneylvania when 
her officers had been jost. 

It is announced that four steam-ships of the White 
Star line will be transferred from New York to run 
between Philadelphia and Liverpoo! 

The last surviving sister of the late Edgar Allan 
Poe, the poet, died at the Epiphany Church Home, 
Washington, July 22, aged sixty-eight years. 

The bolt and army worms bave made their appear- 
ance in Middle Alabama, Eastern Mississippi, and also 
ag | rishes in Louisiana. Three large plantations 
in Middle Alabama were entirely destroyed within 
three days. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Marsnat M‘Manoy, in response to a deputation of 
members of the Assembly, said recently that he was 
not 1 to power to restore either the empire 








Alsace and Lorraine from the grasp of Germany, 
and proved its valor in seas of blood. It is in 
vain to tell such men that no one doubts the 
courage, the glory, or the greatness of France, 
or of any other united nation ; that civilization 
has long abandoned the notions of the Dark 
Ages; that England, Italy, the United States, 
even Germany and Russia, if public professions 
can be trusted, are anxious chiefly to reduce 
their armies, and save the money and time of 
their people. The poor and sanguinary vanity 
still lives in the minds of too many of the French 
that Lours XIV., Naroteon L., and Naro.eon 
III. are the chief of modern rulers, and that 
France is bound to avenge upon Europe the 
blood it vainly shed at Malplaquet and Water- 





or the monarchy. The law which created the septen- 
nate imposed upon him still Jess the task of consti- 
tuting a definite republic. The proclamation of the 
republic might disturb order and peace. 

he French Assembly has rejected M. Casimir-Pé- 
rier’s constitutional bill by 888 to 874. Immediately 
after the vote M. De Malleville submitted a motion for 
the dissolution of the Chamber, which was rejected by 
840 to 370. 

Don Carlos has issued a manifesto guaranteeing re- 
mepeue toleration, and engaging not to disturb the 

es of church property. 

The North German Gazette, referring to the shooting 
of a German war correspondent, says: “Germany, in 
behalf of outraged European civilisation, will seek and 
find means to teach the Carlists that the murder of a 
captured German shall not remain unpunished.” 

he death sentence pronounced inst Dockray by 
a military tribunal in Cuba has been commnted by 
President Serrano to ten years’ imprisonment. 

The British Parliament has yoted Prince Leopold q 

grant of $75,000 a year. 











THE STOLEN CHILD. 

We give on this page the portrait of little 
Cuariie Ross, who, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was stolen from the residence of his parents in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the Ist of July. 
(in the afternoon of that day CuaRLig, who is 

four years old, was playing with his elder 

. WaLrer, in a lane in the rear of their 

when a carriage containing two men was 

1 up. The children were invited to get in 

take a ride, and, with child-like simplicity 

fidence, they at once complied. The wag- 

on was then driven off. It was some time before 

the children were missed, and then search was 

made in vain for their discovery. Later the 

ne evening the eldest boy, WALTER, was found 

‘ring in-a distant part of Philadelphia. He 

{that one of the men had given him some 

money to buy fire-crackers, and that he went 

into a store for that purpose. On coming out 

carriage was nowhere to be seen. ‘The men 
driven off with his little brother. 

he case was at once given to the police au- 

{ ties, who, unfortunately, had little to work 

except-the description of the missing child 

ved by the father, Mr. Curistran K, Ross, 

minunity at large were first made aware 

is and dangerous character of this 

by a proposition made by the kidnap- 

Mr. Ross, through an advertisement in 


the Philadelphia Ledger, to return the child on 
iyment of twenty thousand dollars. ‘This 


proposition showed that the abduction had 
plauned as a means of levying the most 
s black-mail, or, as it has been aptly term 


ed, **blood-mail,” on the parents of the boy. 
It was then the people of this and other cities 
t ighout the country became shocked and 


startled at the boldness of the crime. Mr. Ross, 
is a man in moderate circumstances, at 
once took measures to raise the required ran- 
som, and immediately communicated through 
» press his readiness to comply with the de- 
The kidnapers are evidently scoundrels 


common stamp. They have thus far 

led every effort to discover their place of con- 

cealment, and have indicated a plan for the re- 

turn of the child and the payment of the ransom 
which will preclude their identification. 


Che police authorities, meanwhile, have been 
tive in trying to discover the authors of this 
terrible crime, but, up to the time of writing, 
ithout avail. Impatient of the delay—perhaps 
unavoidable—attending the operations of the po 
lice, a number of wealthy citizens at length au- 
t! ed Mayor Stokcey of Philadelphia to offer 
a reward of $20,000, for which they became re- 
p le, for the capture and conviction of the 
kidnapers and the restoration of the child to its 
The Mayor's proclamation, published 
July 22, contains the following description of the 
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CHARLIE ROSS, THE STOLEN CHILD.—[From a Puorocrarn sy R, Newe.t & Son, Puwapevruia.) 





stolen child and, as near as could be ascertained, | brown Hinen, Kilt ult. with * short oktrt, © broad. 
F 2 on by wh I ras di d | brimmed, unbleac anama hat with a black band 
thas of the two men by whom he was decoye laced shoes, and: blue and white striped: stockings. 
away : The boy has long flaxen ‘cufly hair, hazel’ eyes, clear 
“At the time the chiid was stolen he answered tothe | skin, round, full face, and no marks except those 
following description: Age, four years; dressed in a | made by vaccination on the arm. His appearance as 
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above described may have been greatly changed by 
cutting off his hair or changing his dress to that of a 
girl, or in some other way. The child was decoyed by 

wo men into a falling-top, yacht-bodied buggy, paint- 
ed dark all over, and lined with dark material, drawn 
by a dark bay or brown horse about fifteen and a half 
hands high, driven, it is believed, without a check- 
rein, by two men, who, as nearly as can be ascertained, 


answered to the following description, viz. : No. 1 was 
a man of rather large size, probably five feet eight or 
nine inches high—he was only seen sitting; his age 
is believed to be from thirty-five to forty-five years - 
has a mustache and full beard or whiskers, rather long 
on the chin, of a brown or sandy-brown color, and 
brown hair; he wore a ring on the little finger of his 
right hand. No. 2 was a man five feet eight or ten 
inches high, about twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
of light, or with a tendency to sandy, complexion, 
sandy mustache, and a red nose and face, having the 
appearance of a drinking man. One of the men wore 
a broad-brimmed ‘straw hat, looking as if it had been 
worn a season. or two, and much sunburned. The 
other wore a high-crowned, dark-colored straw hat. 
One wore a linen duster, and the other a gray alpaca 
duster. One of the men wore large eyeglasses or 
goggles of a dark color, probably as a disguise.” 

This distressing case is, we believe, the first 
instance of kidnaping for the express purpose 
of exacting a ransom which has occurred in this 
country, and if successful in the end, if the 
wretches who stole CHARLIE Ross get off free 
with their $20,000 blood-money, there will be 
consternation in every household where there are 
little children. Every feeling heart sympathizes 
with the stricken parents, and prays for the 
speedy and safe restoration of their child to their 
arms. But the rejoicing over this event will be 
lessened if the guilty parties are not brought to 
justice. Every successful crime brings a hun- 
dred imitators ; and if the kidnapers of Cuaruir 
Ross are not discovered and punished with all 
the severity allowed by law, we sliall doubtless 
soon hear of other cases equally distressing. 
The whole country is interested in bringing 
the criminals to speedy justice. 


REUNION OF VETERANS. 

Tue reunion of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public “took place; July 22, at Paterson, New 
Jersey. President Grant, Secretary Ropesoy, 
Governor Parker, the Hon. W. W. Puetps, 
Mayor Townsenp, and many other prominent 
public officers took part in the exercises. There 
were 50,000 visitors in the city, and the enthu- 
siasm of both guests and residents was very 
great. There was a procession of the militia, 
which was lengthened by the carriages contain- 
ing invited guests ; 10,000 men were inline. In 
the afternoon there was a banquet, at which 
Governor Parken, President Grant, the Hon. 
W. W. PueEtprs, and others made addresses, and 
in the evening there was a pleasant reception at 
Washington Hall. Our illustration on this page 
will give the reader a graphic idea of the pro- 
cession as it passed through the principal streets 
of the city. 
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THE COLUMBIA BOYS. 


‘Tue Columbia boys met with an enthusiastic 
reception at the railway dépot on their return 
from Saratoga. Crowds of eager Columbians 
and sympathetic friends were gathered to bid 
them weleome. ‘The favorite colors, blue and 

hite, were worn by two-thirds of the people 
present. When the train steamed into the dé- 
he cheers of the students and their friends 


pat 
pealed forth in ringing tones, and the college 

, C-O-L-U-M-B-I-A, came in at the close 
with resonant emphasis. After the first hearty 
greetings and hand-shakings, a procession was 
formed, headed by a band of music, 

The crew carried their oars aloft, each man’s 
name appearing on the blade of the trusty weapon 
which he had borne so well in the late struggle. 
The absent oarsman, Mr. Griswoup, who re- 
mained at Saratoga, was not forgotten, and his 
oar, garlanded with the victor blue and white, 


ried along with the rest. Outside the 
dépét the crew took their seats in President 
B,iRNAnb’s carriage, which was waiting to re- 
ceive them. It was their triumphal car, and 
they themselves were the heroes of the hour. 
Yet they bore their henors with becoming mod- 
esty, even if they were secretly proud of the ova- 
tion tendered them. The procession took its 
way up Forty-second Street amidst the plaudits 
( 
c 
} 


Was Car 


f the spectators and the answering cheers of the 
umbia boys. When near Fifth Avenue the 
rses were unhitched from the carriage, ropes 

were attached, and the eager students drew their 
victorious mates in triumph to the college. From 
the balcony President BaRNaRD bade the young 
victors an earnest welcome. Here the demon- 
strations were most emphatic. The college was 
decorated with the Columbia colors, and flags 
of blue and white were displayed from all the 
private residences in the vicinity. 

After this ceremony the procession re-fornied 
and proceeded to the Windsor Hotel, where a 
very pleasant reception was held. A social even- 
ing closed, the triumphant festivities of the day, 

irious scenes of which are depicted by our 
ist in the illustration on the preceding page. 


The Treasure Hunters’ 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GECRGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avtuor or “Sure Anoy!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 





LARRY’S GOLDEN DROPS. 


WaeTuer there be fascination in the glitter- 
ing eye of the snake, or whether the victim be 
paralyzed with fear, naturalists must decide. 
Let that be as it may, Frank Adams, stooping 
there over a rugged block of dark ore, saw the 
venomous beasc coiled up on a stone, with its 
head raised, and he remained watching it, ap- 
parently waiting for it to strike, while the atten- 
tion of Dawson was taken up by the gliding scaly 
forms of several others, as, making a low, dull, 
warning rattle, they crept in and out among the 
stones, beating a retreat, and evidently thinking 
more of escape than assault. 

Though up here in the Northwest it is a less 
venomous variety of the rattlesnake that is occa- 
sionally found, their bite is sufficiently serious to 
make the reptiles an object of dread, though the 
disposition to make use of their poison-fangs is 
less prominent even than in the rattlesnake (the 
Crotalus horridus) of farther south. As far as 
Frank Adams was concerned, he was perfectly 
powerless to avert the impending stroke; he 
read it in the beast’s eve, and felt his danger, 
but he did not move. Another instant and the 
reptile would have fixed upon him, when some- 
thing dark appeared to pass before the young 
man's eyes, the spell was broken, and with a cry 
of horror he leaped back. 

It had all been the work of a few moments, 
and before the dizziness which followed had 
passed away, Dawson was saying, *‘ That was a 
narrow escape, Frank; but the brute will never 
bite again.” 

Adams turned his head in the direction of the 


snake, to see it broken and writhing amidst the 
rough fragments, for the dark object which had 
assed before the young man’s eyes had been a 


jiece of stone, thrown with careful aim by Larry, 
rushing the reptile beyond all power of doing 
‘* Look at the baste!” said Larry, completing 
his work, and then drawing their dead enemy 
from among the stones where it had writhed. 
**'That’s pretty nigh six feet long. Sha'n’'t we 
be havin’ to move ¢” 

Rattlesnakes, danger, however, were forgotten 
in the discovery they had made. Here there 
was a place whose wealth was enormous; and 
doubtless they had but to move the débris to 
come upon blocks and masses of native silver 
which had been covered over by slips from the 

ides of the great chasm. 

The two men sat so thoughtful over their dis- 
covery of sufficient wealth to make them princes 
among meu—could they transport it to the re- 
gions of civilization—that Larry muttered to 
himself, **Sure they don’t want me. Bud he 
might have said * Thanky’ for killin’ that baste.” 
So Larry stole gently away with his pannikin 


and pole, and went down the valley, overtaking 
Mrs. Adams aud Mary, who were tempted to 
stroll by the beauty of the morning. 


**Sure, Miss. Mary,” said Larry, “ ye’ll be in 
luck this mornin’, an’ jist ready to howld the 
basket for as illigant a lot ov throut as iver ye 

” 


‘*But we had trout this morning, Larry,” 
said Mrs, Adams. 

‘*Not these throut, ma’am,” said Larry. 
** These are fine big fellows, that look as if they 
hadn't a bone in their shkin. I come upon thim 
in a bit ov a sandy corner down below there, an’ 
I stopped their gettin’ down the strame by put- 
tin’ a row ov stones across; an’ now I’ve only 
got to divart the wather, an’ ladle the rist out, 
an’ there we have the fine fellows flappin’ about 
on the sand.” 

Larry led the way down the valley for about 
a mile or so, leading his companions cautiously 
forward to a pool made by the rivulet, whose 
clear waters gurgled along the bottom ; and there 
plainly enough could be seen safely prisoned 
about a dozen fine large trout. 

‘*It makes one’s mouth wather to see thim, 
don’t it?” said Larry, rolling up his sleeves, 
wading into the stream above the pool, and, by 
means of a shovel, so banking up the sand that 
the water ceased to pass through the pool, but 
glided down another way. ‘Then, seeking the 
bottom of his pool, Larry set to work with a 
will, and in half an hour had baled out the water 
so as to leave the trout flapping about on their 
sides in the sand, from which they were soon 
transferred to the basket—thirteen of them— 
which Larry held. 

** An’ now,” said Larry, quietly, ‘‘I’ve got 
me idays about this shpot; an’ as they've made 
their bit ov a dishcovery up above—” 

‘* Discovery, Larry ?” exclaimed Mrs. Adams, 

‘*Sure, yes; an’ didn’t I tell ye?” said Larry. 

** No, not a word.” 

‘*Nor yet about the masther bein’ nearly bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake ?” 

**Oh, Larry?” exclaimed Mrs, Adams, agi- 
tatedly. 

** Bud he wasn’t bitten at all,” said Larry ; 
‘San’ a miss is as good as a mile, ye know.” 

‘* But the discovery ?” said Mary. 

** Oh, only some lumps ov silver, an’ they don’t 
want ye, I’m sure, for they both ov thim looked 
as dull an’ as miserable as if they’d rather not; 
an’ I came away an’ left thim. Ye'd betther 
stay wid me—well, any how, take the fishes wid 
ye. Och, they're gone, an’ good luck go wid 
thim! An’ now for me bit ov a dishcovery. 
Let’s have a look at ye first, me boy,” he said, 
sitting down, and taking what looked like a yel- 
low water-worn stone from his pocket. ‘* Now 
let’s see what ye are,” said Larry, ‘‘ because if 
ye're right, there’s sure to be lots more ov ye 
where ye came from. An’, let’s see, if ye’re 
goold ye'll cut aisy like wid me knife.” 

He opened his knife slowly, and tried the yel- 
low find with the edge. 

It was hard, but his knife cut from it a ciny 
shaving of pure yellow gold. 

‘*Tt’s all right,” said Larry, closing his big 
knife with a snap. ‘‘Silver!” he added, in a 

tone of contempt ; ‘‘ who'd dig for shillin’s whin 
he could turn up half sovereigns an’ sovereigns 
at ivery dip?” 

He took his tin bowl, and scooped up from 
where the trout had been swimming a quantity 
of sand and water; then going a little higher up, 
he filled the bowl full of water, stirred it up with 
his fingers, and poured the sandy water away. 

This he did again and again, till there was 
nothing left at the bottom of the bowl but a cou- 
ple of handfuls of heavy fragments, gravel and 
bits of pebbles, washed beautifully clean. 

‘The perspiration stood in big drops on Lar- 
ry’s forehead as he stepped from the bed of the 
stream and emptied this out on a big flat-topped 
stone, the sun shining brightly down and show- 
ing that quite one-third of the washed débris 
was gold—pure gold in scales and fragments 
that had apparently been run together in nug- 

gets, and what seemed to be rounded pebbles. 
All these Larry carefully picked from among 
the stones and transferred to his. pocket, which 
was quite three ounces the heavier. Then, in- 
stead of madly rushing off to get more, Larry 
quietly swept the flat-topped stone clear, and sat 
himself down, took out and filled an old black 
pipe, lit up, and began to smoke. 

** Let me see,” said Larry. ‘*'There’s no ind 
ov little pools like that full ov sand an’ pebbles, 
where they’ve been washed down from up in the 
mountains, an’ goold’s worth twinty times as much 
as silver. All we've got to do, thin, is to go on 
fishin’ it out ov the sand. Bedad, I'll have an- 
other thry somewhere else, though !” 

Larry picked out a fresh pool just at the junc- 
tion of another tiny thread-like stream with the 
one he was in; and here, plunging his arm into 
the water, he scooped up half a panful of sand 
from the bottom, stirring it up and agitating it 
as he did so. 

‘* Bedad, look at thim!” he said, exultingly. 
‘‘Look at the bits ov goold like bran dancin’ 
about in the wather. Why, I'll lose half ov 
thim.” 

Certainly a number of scales were lost by Lar- 
ry’s process, sinking down once more into the 
sand at the bottom of the pool; but when he 
had ended there was a bigger nugget at the bot- 
tom of his pan than he had found before, lying 
amidst a score of little fragments and dust. 

Still, not satisfied, he went lower down the 
valley for quite a mile, and experimented twice 
in likely places, and always with similar results, 
the whole result being that for his carelessly 
conducted morning’s work Larry had collected 
eight or nine ounces of gold. 

‘* T wondher where it comes from,” said Larry, 
as he trudged back toward the tent, where he 
found Dawson and Adams breaking fragments 
off one of the pieces of silver ore, and placing 
them in a crucible. 

‘“*Come, Larry,” said Adams, ‘* we want you 
badly. You take this discovery as coolly as if 
it were worth nothing.” 

“*Sure an’ I do,” said Larry, quietly. 

Dawson looked at him in astonishment, as he 





stood there with his bottom lip protruded, rub- 





bing his chin with his left hand, while his right 
was thrust deeply into his pocket. 

* That’s a dale ov throuble and hard work,” 
he said, after a minute. 

‘**'Trouble or no, Larry, you'll have to buckle 
to,” said Adams; ‘‘so come along, man. Why, 
it’s nearly solid silver.” 

** Pooh!” said Larry; ‘‘an’ what’s silver ?” 

** Have you been at the spirits, Larry ?” said 
Dawson, laughing. 

**No, Sor; it’s at the goolden dhrops I've 
been; and it’s made me think mighty little ov 
such stuff as that which ye’ve got to break up 
an’ melt down, an’ the rest ov it. Look here,” 
he said, taking a handful of gold from his pock- 
ets; ‘‘ what d'ye say to that?” 

**Stream gold, by all that’s glorious!” cried 
Dawson, pitching a lump of silver on one side as 
though it had been clay. 

** Gold!” ejaculated Adams. 

‘** Hapes ov it,” cried Larry: ‘‘an’ I invinted 
the dishcovery all be meself. There's the little 
river-bed jist full of it, where it ain’t stones an’ 
sand: an’ I've thried it all down, an’ it’s all 
alike. What d’ye say to yer silver now ?” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SATIETY. 


Harpty a word. With shovels, tin bowls, 
and a basket, the three men, closely followed by 
Mrs. Adams and Mary, went down to the pool 
Larry had dried, and, taking up shovelful by 
shovelful, washed the sand till the bare rock was 
reached, and water thrown over it to lay clear 
the tiny globules, threads, and nuggets of gold 
lying in its crevices. 

Then, when the little rock pool had been 
thoroughly cleared out, and just as the sun was 
setting behind the mountains, the party, drenched 
with perspiration and water, became aware of 
the fact that they were faint and hungry, while 
the result—even with their imperfect washing, 
by which quantities of the finer dust must have 
passed away—was marvelous: they had collect- 
ed pounds of gold; and on reaching the hut and 
tent the first thing done, while the women pre- 
pared the food, was to dig a cache beneath the 
rocks, and here was the treasure stored. 

As Frank Adams sat in the soft moonlight of 
that night it seemed to him that it would all 
turn out some Aladdin’s dream of gold and splen- 
dor: but no, there was the precious metal be- 
neath their feet, and a short period of such toil 
would produce as much as they could possibly 
take away, for there was the wild journey back. 

Dawson sat dreamy and quiet, ae little to 
say now that this, the goal of his hopes, had been 
gained ; and ue: lay on his back and smoked 
as calmly as if nothing had happened. 

‘* Well, Larry,” said Adams at last, *‘ how do 
you feel about the discovery ?” 

‘*Och, as if harvest was over, yer honor, an’ 
I'd jist been paid,” was the reply. ‘* Bad luck 
to thim rattlesnakes! they won't come down to 
us by the wather.” 

**T hope not,” was the reply ; and soon, after a 
hearty repast on Larry’s trout, the party was in- 
dulging in golden dreams of the discoveries of 
another day. 

Silver had become of no value in their eyes; 
and in the early morning the work began at the 
rock pools in a quiet, systematic manner—the 
men baling and washing, and the women pick- 
ing out the fragments of gold and placing them 
in little bags, strongly made for the purpose ; 
for it had been decided to have it ready in their 
cache for packing on the mules at a moment's 
notice. They seemed alone in the world here, 
and the idea of pursuit had passed away; but 
there was always the chance that fate might play 
them some scurvy trick, even at this the most 
successful hour of their lives. 

Pool after pool did they clear as the days wore 
on, some yielding heavily, some—the shallow 
ones, where the stream had had greater foree— 
having nothing to show. But the bags filled up 
and increased in number as they toiled on, giving 
themselves just enough time for proper rest and 
refreshment, 

‘* Sure it’s a goolden harvest,” Larry had said ; 
** an’ we ought to work all night.” 

“*And be lazy next day, Larry. No, that 
won't do,” 

So the work went on with what would have 
been wearisome sameness but for the value of 
each day’s toil, and the fact that the question was 
now beginning to arise whether they had not col- 
lected more gold than the mules would be able 
to carry back. 

This was, however, soon set aside: they had 
their place of concealment, and their policy was 
decidedly to store up all they could, and take 
away a fair load, paying second or third visits 
to the valley as they might need. For that this 
spot could be allowed to drop out of sight was 
impossible. There was silver enough there, most 
likely, to make an emperor wealthy. 

Pool after pool, then, was thoroughly explored, 
always with satisfactory results, and on the aver- 
age they found that the more they worked up- 
ward the more satisfactory became the find. 
This led to a determination to scale the precip- 
itous sides of the valley, and try and pursue the 
stream to its source, for here they judged it must 
pass through the natural treasure hoard from 
which it filtered the various fragments they had 
found. 

In fact, the thirst for gold somewhat allayed, 
our adventurers began to grow weary, and to 
seek to find larger pieces and in a greater quan- 
tity than before. 

The notion of exploring was no sooner hinted 
to Larry than he began to make preparations by 
cutting down a stiff fir-tree or two, which, when 
trimmed, and a few inches of branch left on ei- 
ther side, made no mean apologies for ladders. 

‘* Bud why not thry the big wather-fall,” said 





Larry, ‘‘ where there must be more goold washed 
down in a day ’an in this bit ov a runnel in a 
thousand years ?” 

; The idea sounded wild, but there was reason 
in it; and after a short day’s toil at washing they 
started down the cafion to try and explore it, and 
more carefully examine the rift where the fall, 
which disappeared in a huge gulf, again came to 
the surface. 

It was a weird journey—one which even a 
stout-hearted man would have hesitated to make 
alone. The rocks looked always black and im- 
pending to their fall; the place was in semi-ob. 
scurity ; and ever, making the earth apparently 
to vibrate, there was the rumble and thunder of 
the mighty fall. Then, too, the rocks were slip- 
pery with the mist which swept along the deeper 
parts of the cajion in clouds. 

On reaching the spot where the water from the 
fall emerged again to daylight, it was to gaze 
down into an awful rift, a slip meaning instant 
death, for the water raged out with a roar, and 
was’ churned into white foam by its passage 
amidst the rugged obstacles in its path. There 
might have been gold washed down, ground out, 
and beaten from the rocks, but it must be hurled 
down the stream for many miles before it could 
find a ledge where it would stay without being 
scoured out. 

Weary with their clamber, they began to re- 
turn, when Dawson seemed to grow anxious, and 
began to urge the others forward. 

** What is it?” said Adams, smiling. ‘‘ Do 
you want to get back to the treasure? Are you 
afraid it. will take wings?” 

**T wanted to get back to our treasures, 
Frank,” said Dawson, gravely. ‘‘I don’t think 
we ought to leave them unprotected in a place 
like this.” 

‘There, don’t talk in that blood-curdling 
way,” said Adams, increasing his pace. ‘I 
suppose it is foolish, and we have been beguiled 
by too much safety, This is such an out-of-the- 
way place, though, that surely there is nothing 
to fear.” 

‘Tt is impossible to say,” replied Dawson. 
‘‘ Adventurers are getting plentiful now, and 
there may be dozens seeking gold and silver 
within a few miles. Then there are the In- 
dians!” 

‘*What fools we were to come!” exclaimed 
Adams. ‘Come, Larry, step out.” 

**Step out!” grumbled he, ‘‘whin the place 
seems to have been made on purpose to punish 
people who have brought their corns. I'll be 
close behind ye, gintlemen; so niver mind me.” 

With the feeling of anxiety always on the in- 
crease, they hurried on as fast as their weary 
limbs would let them, the water-fall roaring on 
their left, and the strange echo of the hollow 
sounds seeming to roll down and down the great 
cafion. 

At last they reached the valley, where the cau- 
tion induced by a desert life made them seek the 
shelter of the rocks piled up at the entrance, and 
there scan the valley right and left in search of 
the danger they felt to be at hand. 

But no; there was nothing to see—all was 
calm and peaceful. The tent and hut were in 
their sheltered corner, and in the soft glow re- 
flected from the orange-tinted mountain-tops 
they could see Mary and Mrs. Adams sitting 
working and enjoying the soft balmy evening air. 

** Poor things!” said Dawson, involuntarily, 
as he heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction at seeing 
all so peaceful. 

** Why poor things?” said Adams, smiling. 

‘**Tt seems so hard a life for them out here in 
this desert.” 

‘True; but we can soon mend it now. We 
came to get wealth, Dawson, and we have it.” 

** Yes,” said the other, ‘‘and we have been 
lazy. We have not got half so much as we 
might have obtained. Frank, we must make 
them rich, and give them a future that shall 
make up for this. I have been horribly idle and 
indifferent, but to-morrow we will begin again.” 

‘* Better load up what we have and make our 
way back.” 

** No, not yet,” said Dawson ; ‘‘ we must have 
more of that rich red gold. Frank, we must 
make our hay while the sun shines.” 

**True; but i am afraid of a coming shower. 
It seemed but just now that things were darken- 
ing for us, and our strange feelings a warning of 
danger to come.” 

**Nonsense, man!—the dullness brought on 
by weariness and the dampness of that cafion. 
I reckon there was no more in it than that. 
No; we'll go on collecting for a few days longer, 
and then pack up and take what we can. The 
valley may be stripped at our next visit. By- 
the-way, Larry, how are the mules ?” 

‘*'The divils have all got as full ov impudence 
an’ laziness as if they'd been born gintlemen, 
Sor. They kick like grasshoppers, ivery wan ov 
thim, an’ look as fat as butther. ‘They think the 
valley a wondherful place.” 

No more was said, and they soon reached the 
tent, where Adams forbore to ask questions, 
lest he should excite unreasonable dread. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Tue story of two brilliant campaigns in Africa 
is exceedingly well told in Mr. Stancey’s new 
volume, entitled Coomassie and Magdala, just 
published by Harper & Brotuers. Mr. STAN- 
LEY is well known as a correspondent of the New 
York Herald, distinguished for his enterprise 
in the conduct of several important commissions 
for that journal. He accompanied the English 
expedition against the stronghold of the bar- 
baric Abyssinian Emperor, and furnished the 
American and the English public with the earli- 
est and most authentic accounts of the progress 
and final triumph of the campaign. His next 
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notable enterprise was the expedition into the 
wilds of Africa in search of Dr. Livincstroner. 
On the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Ashantees and England, Mr. StanLey was com- 
missioned to accompany the English army on 
its advance upon Coomassie. ‘The present vol- 
ume, which is profusely and finely illustrated, 
contains the story of the two campaigns, written 
in the lively, picturesque style characteristic of 
the newspaper correspondent, and giving an un- 
questionably authentic account of the operations 
which in each instance resulted in brilliant suc- 
cess. The remarkable contrast between the two 
expeditions adds interest to the volume. Mag- 
dala, the capital of the Abyssinian Emperor, was 
a town planted on the summit of a mountain, 
about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, on 
all sides defended by gigantic peaks separated 
by profound abysses. It was deemed impreg- 
nable. It was four hundred miles from the 
sea-coast, and the march of the invading army 
was across a country of indescribable wild- 
ness. ‘The campaign was marked with many 
interesting incidents, especially toward the 
close. Magdala was captured by assault after 
a severe battle, fired, and utterly destroyed. 
The Emperor committed suicide, the captives 
were released, and the conquerors returned to 
the sea, flushed with unequaled success, having 
suffered the smallest loss that could possibly fol- 
Jow the invasion of a hostile country. The sto’ 
of the campaign against the Ashantees, whic 
forms the first part of the work, is less pictur- 
esque than that of Magdala. Coomassie lay in 
the midst of a deadly jungle, so dense and sick- 
ly that large numbers of the invading arm) fell 
victims to malaria before the end of the march 
of one hundred and forty miles through its 
swamps and thickets. Five days of hard fight- 
ing concluded the march, and left Coomassie at 
the mercy of the conquerors to sack and burn to 
the ground. As soon as their work was accom- 
plished, the commander of the force was com- 
pelled to order an immediate return to the coast 
to save the remnant of his army from perishing 
by flood and disease. Mr. STANLEY was an eye- 
witness of the most stirring incidents of both 
campaigns, and his account has a freshness and 
vivacity too often wanting in narratives compiled 
at second-hand or from official bulletins. 

Professor James De MILue’s new novel, The 
Living Link, published by Harper & Broruers, 
is one of the best works of fiction we have yet 
had from the pen of this popular author. Thongh 
full of startling incident and dramatic situation, 
it presents none of the grotesque humor and ex- 
travagance to be found in The Dodge Club and 
The American Baron. The story is serious and 
tragic, but of intense and absorbing interest 
throughout. It would not be fair to anticipate 
the reader by an analysis of the plot; let it suf- 
fice that after passing through many trials and 
persecutions, the hero and heroine of the story 
are rewarded with the happiness so long deferred 
and so well deserved. 

Hott & Co. have done the lovers of old En- 
glish literature a good service by publishing 
a well-executed abridgment of RicHaRDson’s 
Clarissa Harlowe. The original comprised 
about 2400 pages; the abridgment, which is 
made by simply leaving out superfluous portions, 
without the change of a single word or the alter- 
ation of a sentence, tells the whole story within 
the compass of about 500 small pages. In this 
new form we doubt not the pathetic story of 
**the admirable Clarissa” will become familiar 
to many readers who would have lacked the 
courage to take it up in its original form. Too 
much praise can not be bestowed upon the skill- 
ful oat conscientious manner in which the editor 
has performed a difficult and delicate task. 


PERSONAL. 


WHEN the Columbia boys returned to New 
York after their triumphant cruise, a battalion 
of classmates and graduates, headed by Presi- 
dent BakNARD, met them at the dépét and es- 
corted them to the college. The president made 
them a capital little speech, and Mr. CouDERT, 
who is happy at that sort of thing, gave them a 
felicitous welcome. There was much feel-good 
and shake-hand, also a sufficiency of punch. 
Those who seemed most deligh were some 
ancients who graduated in 1774, and a few nim- 
ble professors who came in just after the war 
of 1812. A few trustees were also present, and 
they too were merry. They were elected when 
the college was removed from Park Place. But 
the occasion was in all respects delightful. The 
usual hic, hec, hoc will be resumed after va- 
cation. 

_ ~The Californians are delighted with a pleas- 
ing novelty, a young Sandwich Island beauty, 
who has an uncommonly fine voice, and who 
has, with but little training, succeeded in pleas- 
ing the rather critical San Francisco musical 
ublic. Miss ADELAIDE MILLER is a native 
awaiian, who has been known in the islands 
for an exquisite voice, and has now come to the 
United States to receive a more thorough mu- 
sical training than she could get in the islands. 
Besides songs in Italian, German, and English, 
Miss MILER sang in San Francisco several na- 
tive island ballads; and the Alta speaks of her 
voice as “clear, fresh, resonant, and sympathet- 
ic,” and her appearance in the native island cos- 
tume, while singing the ballads of her own peo- 
ple, as highly attractive. It is to be hoped that 
this Hawaiian songstress may be tempted to 
visit New York, and give us Eastern people a 
taste of her quality. She would certainly at- 
tract as a novelty, and as her voice is—as we 
learn on competent authority—really fine, her 
wena here would give us both novelty and 
erit. 





—The Earl of Roseberry, who was in this coun- 
try last year, and who created so favorable an 
impression by his abilities and unassuming de- 
portment, is to preside and deliver the inaugu- 
ral address at the Congress of the National Asso- 
ciation forthe Promotion of Social Science, to 
be held in Glasgow this autumn. ‘The presi- 
dents of departments are—Law, Lord MONCRIEF; 








Education, Lord Naprer; Health, the Right 
Hon. Lyon PLayFair; Economy and Trade, Sir 
GEoRGE CAMPBELL, Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. The Earl of Roseberry is regarded as 
one of the rising young men of the House of 
Lords, a good debater, a good worker, shrewd 
em practical, and not a bit of nonsense about 

im. 

—Queen VicToriA proposes to erect in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, a costly mon- 

ument to her father, the Duke of Kent. Room 
has been made by sending the Duke of Beaufort 
and his monument home to the family estate. 
A King of the Belgians, whose memory it is 
deemed no longer essential to preserve, is still 
= — way, but he is to be put up in the organ- 
0) 

—SAMUEL WILLISTON, of East Hampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, who died on the 18th of July, was 
one of the most benevolent men of New En- 
gland. Thirty years ago he founded the Willis- 
ton Seminary, to which he has given $275,000, 
and by his will it is believed that about $225,000 
more will be added. To Amherst College he 
has been a very liberal giver, endowing two pro- 
fessorships, and his generosity has also been 
very liberally extended to Iowa College, and 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, at Hadley, 
Massachus: tts. 

—Mr. H. M. STANLEY gives it as very decided- 
ly his opinion that no traveling tippler is safe in 

rica, and that a man who needs the support of 
brandy and such is unfit to travel in Africa, and 
that a drunkard can not stand a tropical climate. 

—Mr. Tuomas BantTINa, who died recently in 
England, bequeathed over $300,000 to various 
charities, and the residue of his estate, valued 
at $100,000, he left in trust for the establishment 
of a “Thomas Banting Memorial Institution,” 
to enable convalescents to enjoy the climate and 
sea-bathing at Worthing. 

—The Rev. Mr. SPuRGEON celebrated his for- 
tieth birthday in July at his Tabernacle in the 
presence of a congregation of nearly six thou- 
sand admirers. 

—The oldest pilot on the Hudson River is 
JERVIS ENSIGN, now on the Drew. He has held 
a helm for forty years, and knows every rock 
and shallow from Cortlandt Street to the quay 
at Albany. He has a boy who acts as assistant, 
and the two are sometimes alluded to as Old 
Pons the pilot, and Pontivs, his son. 

—The late JEREMIAH KINGMAN, at Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, bequeathed $40,000 to Phil. 
lips Academy, in Exeter, New Hampshire, al- 
ready one of the most amply endowed and one 
of the best academies in New England. 

—The King of Burmah looks forward to an 
enormously pleasant time at his recoronation, 
and will be especially forceful in diamonds for 
the illumination of his own dress and the dresses 
of his family. One dress alone is estimated to 
be worth $100,000. 

—Mr. JosePH BATTELL, for many years a prom- 
inent and successful merchant of this city, and 
who died a few days since, has bequeathed $10,000 
- — College, from which he graduated 


—In ex-Senator Foorte’s reminiscences of his 
— career he speaks of a speech made in 

825 by Francis 8. Key, author of The Star- 
spangled Banner, and of certain peculiarities 
of person and manner of that gentleman. ‘ He 
was,’’ says the ex-Senator, “tall, erect, and of 
admirable physical proportions. There dwelt 
usually upon his handsome and winning features 
a soft and touching pensiveness of expression 
almost bordering on sadness, but which, in mo- 
ments of special excitement, or when any thing 
occurred to awaken the dormant heroism of his 
nature or to call into action the higher powers 
of his vigorous and well-cultivated intellect, 
gave place to a bright ethereality of aspect and 
a noble audacity of tone and gesture which 
pleased while it dazzled the beholder. His voice 
was capable of being in the highest degree touch- 
ing and persuasive. His whole gesticulation 
was natural, ae. and impressive, and he 
was as completely free from every thing like af- 
fectation or rhetorical grimace as any public 
speaker I have known. He had a singular flow 
of choice and pointed phraseology, such as could 
not fail to be pleasing to persons of taste and 
discernment." 

—Dean STANLEY, whenever he goes out on 
a public speech-making, always has something 
pleasant and piquant to say. The other day, in 
presiding at the distribution of honors and prizes 
to the students of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Theological College (of which Fiercuer of 
Madeley was the first president), remarked, apro- 
pos of the countess’s peculiar religious views 
that “all Churches, ancient and modern, had 
been affected, to their own great benefit, by in- 
fluences of an external nature; indeed, the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s College might be said 
to live on the border-land where the ecclesiastical 





ighlands and ds met, and to enjoy all the ad- 
va of that picturesque position.”’ 

—There are many people in this country who 
will not be surprised to learn from ex-Mayor 


MEDILL, of Chicago, who has been spending 
some time in Austria, that the immense hulla- 
baloo created in the United States in 1851-52 by 
KossutH was something that might have been 
altogether omitted without impropriety. Mr. 
MEDILL says: ‘‘ The whole thing was about the 
same as if the Irish landlords should revolt 
against Queen Victoria, and undertake to set 
up another dynasty in the name of liberty, while 
not a word was uttered or act done to better the 
condition of the rack-rent tenants who tilled 
the soil and lived in destitution, while the land- 
lords enjoyed the fruit of their toil and self-de- 
nial. The whole thing was the greatest imposi- 
tion and fraud ever perpetrated upon the Amer- 
ican ple in the name of liberty.”’ 
ongressman Beck, of Kentucky, has ap- 
inted to the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
vaH R. Ayres, of Frankfort, Kentucky, of 
whom the following incident is told: “Two 
years ago Hue, who was then not quite thir- 
teen years of age, was crossing the bridge which 
connects North and South Frankfort, with his 
cousin, a youth two years older than himself. 
Carpenters were at work repairing the bridge, 
and a plank near the south end, between the 
abutment and the first pier, was out of place in 
the northern footway. The elder of the two 
boys was in front, a little in advance of Huen, 
and not discovering the aperture in the bridge, 
stepped into it, and fell headlong into the river, 
forty-six feet below. The workmen and several 
other persons who witnessed the catastrophe 


|. were paralyzed with alarm at the occurrence, 


and took no steps for the boy’s rescue. But 





Hvau, without hesitating an instant, ran with 
all speed from the bridge, past the toll-house, 
to a gate which led to the rear, and thence made 
his way to the brink of the river, in which, ata 
distance of twenty feet from shore, his cousin 
was struggling, having sunk twice. So danger- 
ous did any effort at rescue seem to those on 
the bridge above that they shouted to Hue 
not to go in; but without heeding their remon- 
strances he plunged into the water, swam to 
= drowning boy, and brought him safely to 
shore. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ProFessor GERVAIS has made a communica- 
tion upon the teeth of the American reptile 
known as Heloderma. A species of the genus is 
abundant in Southern Arizona, where it is called 
a scorpion, and is reputed by the natives to 
be extremely venomous, although experiments 
carefully prosecuted by Dr. B. 3. D. nem, of 
the United States a failed to exhibit any 
evidence of this fact. ere is, as GERVAIS and 
others have found, a striking relationship be- 
tween it and some of the poisonous serpents in 
the possession of a longitudinal furrow on the 
back part of the teeth, as if to carry poison from 
agland. Whether the animal be actually poi- 
sonous or not, GERVAIS calls attention to the 
peculiar structure of the teeth (as shown by the 
microscope in a cross section), the basal part of 
which is filled by folds or plications directed 
outward toward the fine exterior coat of enamel. 





As a contribution to the question of the he- 
reditary transmission of physical peculiarities, 
it may be stated that at a meeting of the Phys- 
iological Society of London Mr. E. Warp ex- 
hibited two feet of a fawn, the mother of which 
had double hind-feet, and had for several years 
brought forth young having the same malforma- 
tion. 





One of the first-fruits of the establishment of 
Dr. Dourn’s station for marine research at Na- 
ples is seen in a memoir by Dr. Strepa upon the 
structure of the lancelet (Amphiorus), of which 
he made a large collection, preserving some in 
spirits and others in chromic acid. This curi- 
ous animal, which occurs in many parts of the 
es. has been the subject of investigation by 
MULLER and other writers; but many important 
additions to what has been heretofore known 
have been made by Dr. Strepa. The structure 
of the chorda dorsalis was carefully examined, 
and shown to be made up of very elongated 
fibrous cells, which run obliquely through the 
chorda, and partly mingle with each other in 
the transverse direction and partly in the longi- 
tudinal extension of the chorda, The sexes can 
not be distinguished externally, but the micro- 
scope determines the question at once, render- 
ing improbable the suggestion of OWEN that the 
- ce, may prove to be the larva of some 





In a paper read before the Boston Society 
of Natural History, Professor Joun M‘Crapy 
treated of the food and reproductive organs of 
the oyster, with an account of a new parasite, as 
observed in oysters taken in Charlestown Harbor. 
The oyster lives in the mud bottom, imbedded 
in a thick layer of low organic forms, which 
covers the whole surface of the mud as a yel- 
lowish organic film. The upper portion of this 
growth is tenanted by diatoms, sporules of al- 
ge, and by rhizopods, of which the former two, 
at least, seem to form the principal food of the 
oyster. 

In the reproductive organ of these oysters a 
peculiar entozoon was found, which, in its most 
advanced stage, is branched, with two long ten- 
tacle-like organs at one extremity. This para- 
site appears completely to destroy fora time the 
fertility of the oyster; and to its abundance may 
perhaps be due the seasons of short spawn often 
noticed by those engaged in the oyster culture. 
This parasite has been named Bucephalus cuculus. 

Some experiments have recently been made 
by, Exner to determine the reaction time of the 
sensorium, that is to say, the time required to 
convey an impression along the nerves to the 
brain, and to convey an order from the brain to 
any portion of the body, together with the in- 
terval required by the brain to deliberate and 
act. Exner’s method of observation consisted 
in stimulating some portion of the body, and 
requiring the person immediately to make a sig- 
nal by pressing a telegraphic key with the right 
hand. Marks were produced on a blackened 
cylinder both at stimulation and at signaling, 
and the interval was noted by the ordinary 
methods of the chronograph. The reaction 
time ranged between thirteen and thirty-six 
hundredths of a second, and seems independent 
of age, being shortest in those who have the 
habit of concentration. The tables also show 
it to bave been shortest when the stimulation 
was applied to the eye by means of an electric 
shock, and then follow in order an electric 
shock given to the finger of the left hand, a 
sudden sound, an electric shock to the fore- 
head, a shock to the right-hand finger, the sight 
of an electric spark, and lastly a shock commu- 
nicated to the toes of the left foot. 





An important contribution to American or- 
nithology is found in a paper by Mr. GeorGE N. 
LawRENCer upon the birds of Westernand North- 
western Mexico, based upon collections made 
by Messrs. Grayson, XanTUs, and BiscHorr. 
Although confined principally to the northwest- 
ern corner of Mexico, just south of the line of 
the United States, the number of species ob- 
served amounts to 316. Quite a number of 
these species proved to be new, and were sub- 
sequently described by Mr. Lawrence himself, 
Professor Barrp, and others. The value of the 
list is much enhanced by selections from notes 
furnished by Colonel Grayson. 

A Cambridge Entomological Club was formed 
on the 9th of January, 1874, by twenty-five gen- 
tlemen, residents in and near Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, having for its object the mutual in- 
terchange of discoveries and observations in 
regard to entomology; and at the fourth month- 
ly meeting, held April 10, it was determined to 
undertake the publication of a monthly organ, 
to be called Psyche. This will contain such 
parts of the proceedings of the —— as are 
considered of general interest, communications, 
lists of captures, and especially a Bibliographical 








Record, in which will be given a Ist of ali writ- 
ings upon entomology published in North Amer- 
ica, and of all foreign writings upon North Amer- 
ican Entomology from the beginning of the 
ay 1874. Each number of the work, which 
8 in octavo form, will contain four pages, to be 
increased as means will permit, and the sub- 
scription, for North America, is to be one dollar 
ayear. The editor is Mr. B. PickMAN Mann, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The first number 
contains an article by Mr. ScuppgR, on the En- 
glish names for butterflies, and the first part of 
the Bibliographical Record. 





The employment of the barometer in the meas- 
urement of altitudes has long been recognized 
as one of the most valuable aids to geograph- 
ical science that the physical sciences have as 
yet afforded, and although for works in which 
the highest accuracy is desired the barometer 
must, as has been shown by R0UHLMANN and 
many Others, be replaced by the engineer’s lev- 
el, yet for common approximate purposes thia 
instrument in one form or.other must always 
continue to be employed. Its general useful- 
ness, therefore, increases our interest in fhe his- 
tory of its application to hypsometry, and while 
RUHLMANN and others have dealt with this ques- 
tion very extensively, and from a purely physic- 
al point of view, it is particularly interesting to 
notice a memoir, historical rather-than mathe- 
matical in its nature, that has been presented to 
the Academy of Turin by no less a person than 
Professor Govi, who has endeavored to secure 
for Italy the credit of both the invention and the 
application of the barometer, since it seems that 
while MariorTe did not publish his essay on 
this subject until 1679, the Korricellian tube had 
been applied still earlier to hypsometric meas- 
ures by MONTANARI. MONTANARI, 4 name pew 
to American students, was born at Modena in 
1633, and died in 1687 at Padua. Govr claims 
for kim the invention of that most beautiful as- 
tronomical instrument, the filar micrometer. In 
an essay on a brilliant meteor that occurred in 
1676 MONTANARI explains how he measured the 
altitude of his own station of observation above 
the sea by the use of the mercurial barometer, 
then known only by the name of Torricelli; 
but even this seems not to have been the first 
time which he applied the instrument to a similar 
purpose, for in a letter written in 1671 he speaks 
of measures made in 1667 upon the summit of 
Pellegrino, at an altitude of 6500 feet above the 
Adriatic. The method of computation adopted 
by MonTanaki is, if we mistake not, peculiar to 
himself, and is well worthy of introduction into 
more modern elementary treatises upon the sub- 
ject. According to an appendix to Govi's mem- 
oir, it seems that MONTANARI's method subse- 
quently found its way into England, and came 
to the notice of the illustrious HaLiey before 
he had published his barometric formula, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A GrNTLeMan was walking down Nassau Street be- 
hind two English swells, when he overheard the follow- 
ing conversation: “‘ Arry, my boy,” says one, “‘ what's 
o'clock ?” The other felt for his watch and exclaimed, 
“ By Jove! hi've left hit at ome.” Then, turning to 
a boot-black standing by, he said, “My lad, what's 








o'clock?” “ What's a clock?” says the lad; “ whi, 
yen darned fool, it’s a thing as big as your head with 
ds on it.” 
A lazy fellow, jying down on -d ge said, “‘Oh 
vee J do wish t this was called work, and well 
paid! 





A Scotch newspaper relates that “‘a beggar wife, 
on receiving a gratuity from the Rev. John Skinner, 
of Langside, author of Tullochgor*-m, said to him by 
way of thanks, ‘Oh, Sir, I houp that ye and a’ your 
family will be in heaven the nicht.’ ‘ Well,’ said Skin- 
ner, ‘I am very much obliged to you; only you need 
not have just been so particular as to the time,’” 





An old picture represents a king sitting in state, 
with a label, “I govern all;” a bishop, with a legend, 
“T pray for all;” and a farmer, drawing forth reluc- 
tantly a purse, with the inscription, “I pay for all.” 

chiremecemnliiinenmsee 

Lord Macaulay, passing one day through the Seven 
Dials, bought a handful of ballads from some street- 
folks who were bawling out their contents to a gaping 


audience. Proceeding on his way home, he was as- 
tonished to find himself followed by half a score of 
urchins, their faces beaming with expectation. ‘* Now, 
then, my lads, what is it?” said he. “Oh, that’s a 


good un,” replied one of the boys, “after we've come 
all this way!” “But what are you waiting for?” 
said the historian, astonished at the lad’s familiarity. 
“ Waiting for! why, ain’t you goin’ to sing, guv'ner ?” 





—_— 
A braggart ran away from battle, and gave as a rea- 
eon that a friend had written his epitaph, which had 


an excellent poiut in it, provided he attained the age 
of one hundred. 





Dean Swift was one day in company, when the con- 
versation fell upon the antiquity of the family. The 
lady of the house expatiated a little too freely on her 
descent, observing that her ancestors’ names began 
with De, and, of course, were of antique French ex- 
traction. When she had finished, “And now,” said 
the dean, “will you be so kind as to help me to a 
piece of that D—umpling ?” 


Sone or tue Rirvatists—“ Some love to Rome.” 


In an Irish paper was an advertisement for horses to 
stand at livery on the following terms: ‘‘ Long-tailed 
horses at 88. 6d. week ; short-tailed horses at 8. 
per weg.” On inquiry into the cause of the differ- 
ence it was answered that the horses with long tails 
could brush the flies off their backs while eating, 
whereas the short-tailed horses were obliged to take 
their heads from the manger. 


—_ - 











Tur nest Banp To aqoomrpany a Lapy VooatistT—A 
husband. 


A countryman was dragging a calf by a rope in a 
cruel An Irish asked him if tha vas the 
way he trated his fellow-cratures, 











When Napoleon was a small boy he was asked 
whether he could tell what nationality he was of, and 
he indignantly replied, “Of Corsican.” When Chang 
and Eng was a small boy he was asked whether he 
was a native of Siam, and he indignantly replied, 
“ Of course Siam.” 





A pensive young man in Wisconsin, while singing 
“Come, love, come,” beneath his Dulcinea’s window 
the other night, had love, music, wing, and every 
thing else knocked out of him by a thing in a 
long white garment that fell out of a chamber win- 
dow. It proved to be ‘nobody but his girl, who, in 
her anxiety to know who was serenading her, leaned 
too far over the window-sill; hence the result. He 
says when he sings “‘ Come, love, come,” again he will 
keep away from ander the window, as Lis system can 
not stand many such shocks, 
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BETWEEN THE TWO. 
[He vine beneath my window 
Runs over the trellis wall, 
And climbs to my neighbor's lattice 
Up there iu the turret tall; 
It binds the two together 
With a swinging bridge of green, 
And many a fluttering footstep 
Goes airily between. 


rhe severed winds of heaven 
Meet there from south and north, 

And the birds from opposite gardens 
Flit friendly back and forth: 

Ah! why, my beautiful neighbor, 
Should we be shy alone? 

I have sent you my heart over— 
Oh, send me back your own! 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Actuor or “ Taken at THE FLoop,” “To THe Brrrer 
Exp,” “Straneers anp Piverts,” “* Avroga 
Fioyp,” * Tus Lovets or ARDEN,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXL. 
‘*** HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 


Wuen the supper-table was ready, the servant- 

girl ran to the porch and rang a large bell, which 
was kept under one of the benches—a bell that 
pealed out shrilly over the silent fields. ‘This 
summons brought home Michael Trevanard, who 
appeared about five minutes after the peal, pull- 
ing down his shirt sleeves, and carrying his coat 
over his arm, while some stray wisps of hay 
which hung about his hair and clothes indicated 
that he had but that moment left the yard where 
they were building a huge stack, which Humph- 
rey had seen looming large through the dusk as 
pproached Borcel. 
** We've stacked the fuurteen-acre piece, moth- 
er,” said the farmer, as he pulled on his coat, 
**and a tine stack it is, too, as sweet as a hazel- 
nut. No fear of mildew this year. And now 
I'll give myself a wash—” 

He stopped, surprised at beholding a stranger 
standing by his hearth. Humphrey had risen to 
receive the master of the house. 

Martin explained the traveler’s presence. 

** We've taken to lodging-letting since you've 
been out, father,” he said, in his easy way. ** This 
gentleman wants to stay here and to look about 
the country round for a few days, and as moth- 
er thought he'd be company for me, and knew 
you wouldn’t have any objection, she said yes. 

Mr. Clissold, that’s the gentleman’s name, is a 
friend of the family up yonder.” An upward jerk 
of Martin’s head indicated the Manor-house. 
** Any friend of the Squire's, or any one your 
mother thinks proper to accommodate, my lad : 
he’s missus here,” answered Mr, ‘Trevanard. 
You're kindly welcome, Sir.” 
The farmer went out to some back region, 
hence was immediately heard an energetic 





Ww 


pumping and splashing, and a noise as of a 
horse being rubbed down, after which Mr. Trev- 
anard re-appeared, lobster-like of complexion, 
and breathing hard after his rapid exertions. 

He was a fine-leoking man, with a face which 
might fairly be supposed to show the blood of 
the ‘Trevanards, for the features were of a patri- 
cian type, and the broad open brow inspired at 
once respect and contidence. That candid coun- 
tenunce belonged to a man too incapable of de- 
ceit to be capable of suspicion—a man whom an 
artful child might cheat with impunity—a man 
who could never have grown rich unaided, 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘Trevanard, their son, and their 
guest sat down to supper without delay ; but the 
old blind mother still kept her seat in the shad- 
owy corner, aud ate her supper apart. It con- 
sisted only of a basin of broth, sprinkled with 

hopped parsley, in which the old woman sipped 


»wly, while the rest were eating their substan- 
tial meal, 

Humphrey had eaten nothing since noon, and 
did no seant justice to the lordly round of corned 
beef and home-cured chine, nor to the freshly 
gathered lettuces, or even the gooseberry pie and 
clotted cream. He and Martin talked all supper- 
iime, while the house-mother carved, and the 
farmer abandoned himself to the pleasures of the 


table, and drank strong cider with easy enjoy- 
ment after the toilsome day. 

** There's no piace like a hay field for making 
a man thirsty,” he said, by way of apology, after 
one of his deep draughts; “ and I can’t drink 
the cat-lap mother sends to the men.” 

Martin talked of field-sports and boating. He 
had a little craft of his own, four or five tons 
burden, and was passionately fond of the water. 
By-and-by the conversation drifted round to the 
Squire of Penwyn. 

‘** He rides well,” said Martin; ‘* but I don’t 
believe he’s overfond of hunting, though he sub- 

s handsomely to the hounds. I never 
knew such a fellow for doing every thing liberal- 
ly. He’s bound to be popular, for he’s the best 
master they ever had at the Manor,” 

‘* And is he popular?” asked Humphrey. 

** Well, I hardly know what to say about that. 
[ only know that he ought to be. People are so 
hard to please. ‘There are some say they liked 


the old Squire best, though he wasn’t half so gen- 
erous, and didn’t keep any company worth speak- 
ing of. He had a knack of talking to people 
and making himself one of them that went a 


long way. And then some people remember 
Mr. George, and seem to have a notion that this 
man is aninterloper. He oughtn’t to have come 
into the property, they say. Providence never 
could have meant the son of the youngest son to 
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have Penwyn. They’re as full of fancies as an 
egg is full of meat in our parts.” 

**So it seems. Mrs, Penwyn is liked, I sup- 

se ?” 

‘*Yes; she made friends with the poor people 
in no time. And then she’s a great beauty: 


people go miles to see her when she rides to cov- | 


er with her husband. ‘There’s a sister too, still 
prettier, to my mind.” 

Martin promised to show his new friend all 
that was worth seeing for twenty miles round 
Borcel. He would have the dog-cart ready ear- 
ly next morning, directly after breakfast, in fact, 
and six o’clock was breakfast-time at the farm. 
Humphrey was delighted with the friendly young 
fellow, and thought that he had stumbled upon 
a very agreeable household. 

Mrs, Trevanard was somewhat stern and re- 
pellent in manner, no doubt, but she was not ab- 
solutely uncivil, and Mr. Clissold felt that he 
should be able to get on with her pretty well. 

She had said grace before meat, and she 
stopped the two young men in their talk present- 
ly, and offered a thanksgiving after the meal. It 
was a long grace, Methodistical in tone, with an 
allusion to Esau’s mess of pottage, which was 
brought in as a dreadful example of gluttony. 

After this ceremonial Mrs, Trevanard went up 
stairs to superintend the preparation of the stran- 
ger’s apartment. ‘The grandmother vanished at 
the same time, spirited away by the serving- 
wench, who led her out by a little door that open- 
ed near her corner, and the three men drew 
round the hearth, lighted their pipes, and smoked 
and talked in a very friendly fashion for the next 
half hour or so. ‘They were talking merrily 
enough when Mrs. Trevanard came down stairs 
again, candle in hand.’ She had taken out one 
of the old silver candlesticks, which had been 
part of her dower, in order to impress the visitor 
with a proper notion of her respectability. 

‘* Your room’s ready, Mr. Clissold,” she said, 
‘*and here’s your bedroom candle.” 

Humphrey took the hint, and bade his new 
friends good-night. He followed Mrs. Treva- 
nard up the broad, bulky old staircase, and to the 
end of a corridor. The room into which she led 
him was large, and had once been handsome, 
but some barbarian had painted the oak paneling 
pink, and the wood-carving over the fire-place 
had been defaced by the industrious knives of 
several generations of school-boys; there was a 
good deal of broken glass in the lattices, and a 
general air of dilapitude. A fire burned briskly 
in the wide, basket-shaped grate, and, though it 
brightened the room, made these traces of decay 
all the more visible. 

“It’s a room we never use,” said Mrs. Trev- 
anard, ‘*so we haven't cared to spend money 
upon it. ‘There's always enough money wanted 
for repairs, and we haven't need to waste any 
upon fanciful improvements. The place is dry 
enough, for I take care to open the windows on 
sunny days, and there’s nothing better than air 
and sun to keep a room dry. I had the fire light- 
ed to-night for cheerfulness’ sake.” 

*“*You are very kind,” replied Humphrey, 
pleased to see his knapsack on a chair by the 
bed, ‘‘and the room will do admirably. It looks 
the pink of cleanliness.” 

‘*] don’t harbor dirt, even in unused rooms,” 
answered Mrs. Trevanard. ‘‘It needs a mis- 
tress’s eye to keep away cobwebs and vermin, 
but I've never spared myself trouble that way. 
Good-night, Sir.” 

**Good-night, Mrs. Trevanard. By-the-way, 
you've no ghosts here, I think your son said.” 

‘**T hope both you and he know better than to 
believe any such rubbish, Sir.” 

‘* Of course, only this room looks the very pic- 
ture of a haunted chamber, and if I were capa- 
ble of believing in ghosts I should certainly lie 
awake on. the look-out for one to-night.” 

**Those whose faith is surely grounded have 
no such fancies, Sir,” replied Mrs. Trevanard, 
severely, and closed the door without another 
word. 

‘*The room looks haunted, for all that,” mut- 
tered Humphrey, and then involuntarily repeated 
those famous lines of Hood’s : 

“Over all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted.” 

The bedstead was a four-poster, with tall, 
spirally twisted posts, and some dark drapery, 
which looked shrunken with age, and too small 
for the wooden frame-work. There was an old- 
fashioned press or wardrobe of black wood, 
whose polished surface reflected the fire-light. A 
corner wash-hand stand of more modern make, 
and a clumsy-looking chest of drawers between 
the windows, surmounted by a cracked looking- 
glass, completed the furniture of the room. The 
boards were uncarpeted, and showed knots and 
dark patches in the worm-eaten wood, which a 
morbid fancy might have taken for blood stains. 

** Not a cheerful-looking room by any means, 
even with the aid of that blazing fire,” thought 
Humphrey. 

He opened one of the casements and looked 
out. The night air was soft and balmy, per- 
fumed with odors of clover and the newly stacked 
hay. The Atlantic lay before him, shining un- 
der the great red moon, which had but just 
risen: a pleasanter pros this than the bare 
walls of faded dirty pink, the black clothes-press, 
and funereal four-poster. 

Humphrey lingered at the window, his arms 
folded on the broad ledge, his thoughts wander- 
ing idly—wandering back to last year and the 
moonlight that had shone upon the cathedral 
towers of Eborsham, the garden of the Water- 
fowl Inn, and the winding river. 

‘* Poor James!” he mused ; “‘ how happy that 
light-hearted fellow might have been at Pen- 
wyn Manor—how happy, and how popular! He 
would have had the knack of pleasing people 
with that frank, easy kindness of his, and would 





have made friends of half the county. And if 
he had married that actress girl? A folly, no 
doubt, but who knows if all might not have end- 
ed happily? ‘There was nothing vulgar or low 
about that girl—indeed, she had the air of one 
of nature’s gentlewomen. It would have been a 
little difficult for her to learn all the duties of a 
chatelaine, perhaps—how to order a dinner and 
whom to invite, the laws of precedence, the sci- 
ence of morning calls. But if James loved her, 
and chose her from all other women for his wife, 
why should he not have been happy with her? 
I was a fool to oppose his fancy—a worse fool 
for leaving him. He might be alive now, per- 
haps, but for that wild-goose journey of mine.” 

Here his thoughts took another turn. ‘They 
went back to that train of circumstances which 
had brought about his absence from Eborsham 
on the night of James Penwyn’s murder. 

It was past midnight when Humphrey Clissold 
roused himself from that long reverie, and pre- 
pared for peaceful slumber in the funereal bed. 
His fire had burned low by this time, and the 
red glow of the expiring embers was drowned in 
the full splendor of the risen moon, whose light 
silvered the bare boards, and brought into strong 
relief those stains and blotches upon the wood 
which looked so like the traces of ancient mur- 
der. ‘The bed was luxurious, for there was no 
stint of feathers at Borcel End; yet Humphrey 
wooed the god of sleep in vain. He began to 
think that there must be some plumage of game 
birds mingled with the stuffing of his couch, and 
that, soft and deep as it was, this was one of 
those beds upon which a man could neither sleep 
nor die comfortably. 

**T ought to be tired enough to sleep on a 
harder bed than this, considering the miles I've 
walked to-day,” thought Humphrey. 

It may have been that he was overtired, or it 
may have been that flood of silver light stream- 
ing through thy diamond panes of yonder lat- 
tice: whatever might be the reason of his rest- 
lessness, sleep came not to straighten his unquiet 
limbs, to steep his wandering thoughts in her 
cool waters of forgetfulness. 

He heard a distant clock—in the hall where 
he had supped, most likely—strike two, and just 
at this time a gentle drowsiness began to steal 
over him. He was just falling deep down into 
some sleepy hollow, soft as a bed of poppies, when 
his door was opened by a cautious hand, and a 
light footstep sounded on the floor. He was 
wide awake in a minute, and without moving 
from his recumbent position, drew the dark cur- 
tain back a little way and looked toward the 
door. The shadow of the curtain fell upon him 
as he lay, and the bedstead looked unoccupied. 

‘*The ghost!” he said to himself, with rather 
an awful feeling. ‘‘I knew there must be one 
in such a room—or perhaps the house is on fire, 
and some one has come to warn me.” 

No; that wanderer through the deep of night 
hadevidently no business with Mr. Clissold—nay, 
was unconscious of, or indifferent to, the fact of 
his existence. The figure slowly crossed the 
floor, with a light step, but a little sliding noise, 
as of a foot ill shod, a slipper down at heel. 

It came full into the moonlight presently, be- 
tween the bedstead and the two windows. 

** Ay, verily a ghost,” thought Humphrey, 
with a feeling like ice-cold water circulating 
slowly through every artery in his body. 

Never had he seen, or conceived within his 
mind, a figure more spectral, yet with a certain 
wild beauty in its ghastliness. He raised him- 
self in his bed, still keeping well within the shad- 
ow of the curtains, and watched the spectre with 
eyes which seemed endowed with a double pow- 
er of vision in the thrilling intensity of that mo- 
ment. 

The spectre was a woman's form; tall, slen- 
der—nay, so wasted that it seemed almost un- 
naturally tall, ‘The face was death-pale in that 
solemn light, the eyes large and dark, the hair 
ebon black, and falling in long loose masses over 
the white garment, whose folds were straight as 
those of a winding-sheet. So might the dead 
risen from a new-made grave have looked. 

The figure went straight to one of the case- 
ments—that furthest from the bed, and at right 
angles with it—unfastened the hasp and flung 
the window wide open. She drew a chair close 
to the open window, and kneeled upon it, rest- 
ing her arms on the sill, and leaning out of the 
window, as if watching for some one to come, 
thought Humphrey, that frozen blood of his be- 
ginning to thaw a little. 

** Those actions seem too deliberate and real 
for a ghost,” he told himself. ‘* Phantoms must 
surely be soundless, Now I heard the slipshod 
feet upon the floor. I heard the scrooping of 
the chair. I can see a gentle heaving of the 
breast under that white shroud. £rgo my visit- 
or is not a ghost. Who can she be? Not Mrs. 
Trevanard assuredly, nor the old blind grand- 
mother, nor the buxom lass who waited on us at 
supper. I thought those were all the women- 
kind in the house.” 

A heavy sigh from that unearthly looking in- 
trader startled him—a sigh so long, so full of an- 
guish, so like the utterance of some lost soul in 
pain! Difficult not to yield to superstitious fear 
as he gazed at that kneeling figure, with its long 
dark hair and delicate profile sharply outlined 
against the black shadow of the deep-sunk case- 
ment. 

Again came the sigh, despairing, 

**Oh, my love, my love, why don’t you come 
back to me?” ‘The words broke like a cry of 
despair from those pale lips. Not loud was the 
sorrowful appeal, but so full of pain that it touch- 
ed the listener's heart more deeply than the most 
passionate burst of louder grief could have done. 

‘* Dear love, you promised, you promised me. 
How could I have lived if I hadn’t thought you 
would come back ?” 

Then the tone changed. She was no longer 


appealing to another, but talking to herself, | 





hurriedly, breathlessly, with ever-increasing agi- 
tation. 

‘* Why net to-night? Why shouldn't he come 
back to-night? He was always fond of moon- 
light nights. He promised to be true to me, 
and staud by me, come what might. No harm 
should ever come tome. He swore that, swore 
it with his arms round me, his eyes looking into 
mine. No man could be false, and yet look as 
he looked, and speak as he spoke.” 

Silence for a brief space, and then a sudden 
ny sharp anguish-stricken cry, as of a broken 

eart. 

‘* Who said he was dead and gone—dead and 
gone years ago? The world wouldn't look as 
bright as it does if he were dead. He loved the 
moonlight. Could you shine, false moon, if he 
were dead?” Again a pause; and then, in a 
slower, more thoughtful tone, as if doubts dis- 
turbed that demented brain, ‘‘ Was it last year 
he used to come—last year, when we were so 
happy together—last year, when—” 

A sudden burst of tears interrupted the sen- 
tence. The woman's face fell forward on her fold- 
ed arms, and the frail body was shaken by her sobs. 

Humphrey Clissold no longer doubted his vis- 
itant’s humanity. 

This was real grief, perchance real madness. 
For a little while he had fancied it a case of 
somnambulism ; but the eyes which he had seen 
lifted despairingly to that moon-lit sky had too 
much expression for the eyes of a somnambulist. 

For a long time—or time that seemed long to 
Clissold’s mind—the woman knelt by the win- 
dow, now silent, motionless as an inanimate fig- 
ure, now talking rapidly to herself, anon invok- 
ing that absent one whose broken promises were 
perhaps the cause of her wandering wits. Nev- 
er had the young man beheld a more piteous 
spectacle. It was as if one of Wordsworth’s 
most pathetic pastorals were here realized. His 
heart ached at the sound of those heart-broken 
sighs. This flesh-and-blood sorrow moved him 
more deeply than any spectral woe. This was 
no ghostly revisitant of earth, who acted over 
agonies dead and gone, but a living, loving 
woman, who mourned a lost or a faithless lover. 

At last, with one farewell look seaward, as if 
it were along yon moon-lit track across the waves 
she watched for the return of her lover, this new 
Hero turned from the casement, closed it care- 
fully and quietly, and then slowly left the room. 
Humphrey heard that slipshod foot going slowly 
along the passage, until the sound dwindled and 
died in the distance. 

He fancied sleep would have been impossible 
after such a scene as this; but perhaps that 
overstrained attention of the last hour had ex- 
hausted his wakefulness, for he fell off presently 
into a sound slumber, from which he was only 
awakened by a friendly voice outside his door 
saying, *‘ Six o'clock, Mr. Clissold! If you want 
the long round I promised you last night, we 
ought to start at seven.” 

** All right,” answered Humphrey, as gayly as 
if no uncanny visitor had shortened his slum- 
bers; ‘‘ I'll be with you in half an hour.” 

He kept his word, and was down in the hall, 
or family sitting-room, just in time to hear the 
noisy old eight-day clock strike the half hour, 
with a slow and laborious groaning of its inward 
anatomy, as if fast subsiding into dumbness and 
decrepitude. Mr. ‘Trevanard had breakfasted 
an hour ago, and gone forth to his hay-makers. 
Mrs, Trevanard was busy about the house, but 
the old blind grandmother sat in her corner ply- 
ing those never-resting needles, just as she had 
sat, just as she had knitted, last night, with no 
more apparent share or interest in the active life 
around her than the old clock had. 

There was a liberal meal ready for the stranger. 
Last night’s round of beef, and a Cornish ham, 
archetype of hams, adorned the board, but were 
only intended as a reserve force in case of need, 
while the breakfast proper consisted of a dish 
of broiled ham and eggs, and another of trout, 
caught a hundred yards or so from the house 
that morning. Home-baked bread, white and 
brown, a wedge of golden honey-comb, and a 
plate of strawberries, counted for nothing. 

Both young men did justice to the breakfast, 
which they ate together, making the best use of 
the half hour allotted for the meal, and not talk- 
ing so much as they had done last night at the 
more leisurely evening repast. 

**T hope you slept pretty well,” said Martin, 
when he had taken the edge off a healthy appe- 
tite, and was trifling with a slice of cold ham. 

**Not quite so well as I ought to have done 
in so comfortable a bed. My brain was a little 
overactive, I believe.” 

“ Ah, that’s a complaint I don’t suffer from. 
Father says I havén't any brains. [I tell him 
brains don’t grow at Borcel End. One year is 
so like another that we get to be a kind of clock- 
work, like poor old granny yonder. We get up 
every morning at the same hour, look out of our 
windows to see what sort of weather it is, eat 
and drink, and walk about the farm, and go to 
bed again, without using our minds at all from 
the beginning to the end of the business, Fa- 
ther and I brighten up a little on market days, 
but for the rest of our lives we might just as well 
be a couple of slow-going machines.” 

‘*' There is nothing drowsy or mechanical about 
your mother’s nature, I should think, in spite of 
the quiet life you all lead here.” 

**No; mother’s mind is a candle that would 
burn to waste in a dark cellar. Her blood isn’t 
poppy-juice, like the Trevanards’, Do you know 
that my father has never been as far as Plym- 
outh one way, or as far as Penzance the other 
way, in his life. He has no call to go, he says, 
so he doesn’t go. He squats here upon his land 
like a toad, and would if his life was to be three- 
score and ten centuries instead of as many years.” 

**You would like a different kind of life, I 
dare say,” suggested Humphrey. 

The young man’s bright eye reminded him of 
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¢ uirrel’s—a wild, free-born creature, 
—_ for the liberty of forests and untrodden 

coves. 

Os Yen, if I could have chosen my own life, I 
would have been a soldier, like George Penwyn.” 

‘To die by the hands of savages.” 

‘Yes, they say he had a hard death; that 
those copper-colored devils scalped him, tied him 
to a tree, tortured him. His soldiers went mad 
with revenge, and roasted some of the miscre- 
ants alive afterward, I believe; but that wouldn't 
bring the captain to life again.” 

** Do you remember him ?” 

‘* Well. He used to come fishing in our wa- 
ter—the very stream that trout came out of 
this morning. I was a little chap of eight or 
nine years old when the captain was last home, 
and used to catch flies for him, and carry his 
basket many a time, and loaf about with him 
half the day through; and many a half crown 
has he given me, for he was an open-handed fel- 
low always, and one of the handsomest, pleas- 
antest young men I ever remember seeing: when 
I say young I suppose he must have been past 
thirty at this time, for he was the oldest of the 
three brothers, and Balfour, the youngest, had 
been married ever somany years. But here's the 
trap, and we'd better be off. Good-by, granny.” 

The old woman gave a hoarse chuckle of re- 
sponse, marvelously like the internal rumbling 
of the ancient clock. 

‘**Good-morning, ma'am,” said Humphrey, 
anxious to be civil, but of his salutation the dame 
took no notice. 

The horse, though clumsily built, and not un- 
acquainted with the plow, was a good goer. The 
two young men had soon left Borcel End be- 
hind them, down in its sleepy hollow, and were 
driving over the fair green hills. 

‘*Now to fathom the mystery of last night’s 
adventure,” thought Humphrey, when they were 
out of sight of Borcel. ‘I think I can venture 
to speak pretty freely to this good-natured young 
man.” 

He meditated a few minutes, and then began 
the attack. 

‘* When you asked me at breakfast how I rest- 
ed last night I didn’t give you quite a straight- 
forward answer,” he said. ‘* There was a reason 
for my not getting a full allowance of sleep which 
I didn’t care to speak of till you and I were alone.” 

‘* Indeed !” said Martin Trevanard, looking 
round at him sharply. ‘* What was that?” 

There was a lurking anxiety in that keen 
glance of scrutiny, Humphrey Clissold thought. 

‘* Some one came into my room in the dead of 
the night—a woman,” said Humphrey Clissold, 
in answer to that question of Martin Trevanard’s. 

‘At first I almost thought she was a ghost. I 
was never so near yielding to superstitious terror 
in my life. But I soon discovered my mistake, 
and that the poor soul was only a living, suffer- 
ing fellow-creature.” 

‘*I am very sorry such a thing should have 
happened,” said Martin, gravely. ‘*She ought 
to be better taken care of. The person you saw 
must have been my unfortunate sister.” 

** Your sister ?” 

‘‘Yes. She is ten years older than I, and not 
quite right in her mind. But she is perfectly 
harmless—has never in her life attempted to in- 
jure any one—not even herself, poor soul, though 
her own existence is dreary enough ; and neither 
my father nor my mother will consent to send her 
away to be taken care of. Our old doctor sees 
her now and then, and doesn’t call her mad. She 
is only considered a little weak in her intellect.” 

‘*Has she been so from childhood ?” asked 
Humphrey. 

““Oh dear, no. She went to school at Hel- 
stone, and was quite an accomplished young 
woman, I believe—played the piano, and paint- 
ed flowers, and was brought up quite like a young 
lady; never put her hand to dairy-work, or any 
thing of the kind. She was a very 
girl in those days, and father and mother were 
uncommonly proud of her. I can just remem- 
ber her when she first came from school. I was 
always hanging about her, and I used to think 
she was like a beautiful princess in a fairy tale. 
She was very good to me, told me fairy stories, 
and sung to me in the twilight. Many a time 
I’ve fallen asleep in her lap, lulled by her sweet 
voice, when I was a little chap of seven or eight. 
There were only us two, and she was very fond 
of me. Poor Muriel!” 

‘* What was it brought about such a change 
in her ?” 

‘* Well, that’s a story I never quite got to the 
bottom of. It’s a sore subject even with father, 
who's easy enough to deal with about most 
things. And as to mother, you have but to men- 
tion Muriel’s name to make her look like thun- 
der. Yet she’s never unkind to the poor soul. 
I know that.” 

** Does your sister live among you when you 
are alone?” . 

‘No; she has a little room over granny’s, with 
a little old-fashioned staircase leading up to it— 
a room quite cut off from the rest of the house. 
You can’t reach it except by coming through 
granny’s bedroom, which is on the ground-floor, 
you must understand, on account of the old lady's 
weak legs. Now one of poor Mariel's fancies is 
to roam about the house in the middle of the 
night, especially moonlight nights, for the moon- 
light makes her wakeful. So, as a rule, granny 
locks her door of a night. However, I suppose, 
last night the did lady forgot, in consequence of 
the excitement caused by your arrival, and that’s 
how you happened to have such an uncomforta- 
ble night.” 

‘“You haven't told me even the little you do 
know as to the cause of your sister's state.” 

** Haven't 1? All I know is what my father 
told me once. She was crossed in love, it seems 
—loved some one rather above her in station— 
and never got over it. That comes of being con- 
stant to one’s first fancy.” 





**You say she lives in a room by herself. 
Does she never have air or exercise ?” 

“Do you imagine us barbarians? Yes, she 
roams about the old, neglected gardens just as 
she pleases, but never goes beyond. She has a 
pretty clear notion that it is her beat, poor girl, 
and I’ve never known her break bounds. Moth- 
er fetches her in-doors at sunset, and gives her 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 2—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %3.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 30.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 13.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Sunday, %20.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 21.—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


29.—St. Michael and All Angels. 


On the oa co day a formal reception 
e bisho 


Leroy M. Lez, T. B. Sarcent, and J. Porsar. 
All these gentlemen ex 


till late in the night, and left a delightful impres- 
sion on the minds of all who were present. 





It is the work of the “American Education 
Society,’’ which is sustained by the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, to give aid 
to candidates for the Christian ministry. It ap- 
pears from its report for the year 1873 that there 
are seven theological seminaries identified with 
the Con tionalists. These had during the 
year the following number of students: An- 
dover, 74; Bangor, 26; New Haven, 94; Hart- 
ford, 28; Chicago, 55; Oberlin, 47; Pacific, 5. 
Total, 329. Ofthese 211 were college graduates, 
and 118 had received only a partial or no col- 
legiate education. 

The entire number of theological students as- 
sisted during 1873 by the Education Society was 
361; 280 of them received quarterly payments. 
The receipts for 1878 were 379, and the ex- 
penditures $31,685. The aid granted to each 
student amounted to $100 yearly. “The stu- 
dents are required to report their earnings out- 
side of this aid. These amounted in 1873 to 
$41,264,” making about one dollar and a half 
earned to each dollar given. 


The bicentenary commemoration of the birth 
of Isaac Watts took place in his native town, 
Southampton, England, July 17. In the same 
town a statue of this immortal singer was un- 
veiled in July, 1861. The first edition of his 
hymns was published in 1707. An edition was 
brought out by BensaMIn FRawnkx ty, in Phila- 
— as y as 1741. It is computed that 
50,000 copies have for a long period been annu- 
ally published in Great Britain and America. 


The council of the ‘“‘ Union of American He- 
brew Con, tions’’ held its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Tuesday, July 14. It was an- 
nounced that the minimum amount required for 
the openi of the “ Hebrew Theological Insti- 
tute’” had secured. It was proposed also 
to issue a cheap English version of the Bible. 


The condition of Christianity in Japan be- 
comes every year more interesting. ere are 
said to be twenty Christians among the 
ment officers employed at the capital. ATAKE 
Yama, one of the natives who professed Chris- 
tianity in America, is at the head of the Bureau 
of Instruction. At Yokohama the missionaries 
have perfect freedom to on their work. 
The position of Christian missionaries in the 
empire is thus exp! by the Rev. Narnan 
Brown in a letter to the Chicago Standard: 
“ Theoretically, missionaries are still confined 
to treaty limits, and those who obtain a foot- 
hold outside these limits are understood to go 
as teachers, physicians, or in some other - 
ty separate from their missionary calling. te- 
ly a decree of the government authorizes the 

apanese to employ as teachers whomsoever 
they choose, but permission must be obtained 
in each case from the Bureau of Instruction. 
One of the Wesleyan missionaries is teachin 
a class of native inquirers at the capital, on the 
very spot where stood the old inquisition or 
prison, where so many Roman Catholic mission- 
aries and converts were incarcerated for the 
purpose of extorting from them information 
and recantation. The occupant of the ground, 
an enlightened and liberal Japanese, but not a 
professor of Christianity, has resolved not to 
part with it except for the purpose of erecting 
a Christian church, whenever one is wanted. 
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No charities are of more importance than the 
sustentation schemes, which contemplate the 
procuring of a full support for ministers who 
are in ¢ of feeble churches. In England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the United States si- 
multaneous movements are going on to increase 
in this direction the liberality of the Protestant 
churches. In the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States the plans of the “ Committee on 
Sustentation” have been in operation for two 
anda half years. In that time the contributions 
have been $154,738; the contributions for 1873 
were $63,944. Two hundred and sixty-six pas- 
tors received the benefits of the fund; one hun- 





dred and fifty-five churches reported an increase 
in the sum total of their contributions for the 
support of their pastors of $44,560. Before re- 
ceiving help each church is required to pay for 
the support of its pastor up to a certain rate 
per member. 

_ The principles on which this plan of sustenta- 
tion rests are so sound that they deserve to be 
copied by all the churches. They are: “ First, 
that those whom God calls to preach the Gospel 
and gives to His Church are to be supported by 
the Church. The second principle is one which 

ws out of the unity of the Church and the 
aw of brotherhood which Christ has instituted. 
That is, the minister may claim his support from 
the whole Church, and not simply from the par- 
ticular congregation which he is called to serve. 
Each minister belongs to the whole Church, and 
the whole Church is to be held responsible for 
his work and its just reward.” 





The discussion of the Duke of Richmond's bill 
for the abolition of patronage in the Established 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which is now 
going on in the House of Commons, has been 
signalized by the first speech of importance 
that has been delivered by Mr. GLapsTrone 
since his retirement from office. His chief ob- 
jection to the bill was that it brought Scotland 
one step nearer to disestablishment. The dis- 
cussion recalls to mind the predictions made by 
Lord CocKBURN when the Free Church separated 
from the State Kirk in 1843. He said of this: “It 
is the greatest fact that has yet occurred for all 
the enemies of ecclesiastical establishment. The 
mitres of England may tremble for it. If it be 
true that the Church of England can not be de- 
stroyed without revolution, this is the most rev- 
olutionary event in modern British history. 
Protestantism was our first Reformation; Pres- 
bytery our second ; this erection of Presbytery 
freed from the state is our third.’’ 

These words, as far as they apply to Scotland, 
are already verified. By the terms of the new 
bill the congregations elect the pastors, so that 
the connection of the state will only appear in 
the grant of stipends. The London Guardian, 
the o of the moderate Churchmen, admits 
the t which the of this bill will have 
on patronage in the English establishment. It 
says : ‘* We believe that in England public opin- 
ion, if it be not as earnest and unanimous as we 
could wish, nevertheless does demand, and will 
sustain, any thoughtful and energetic attempt 
to cut away flagrant abuses, and to give the pa- 
rishioners at least some power of appeal against 
unworthy or unfit presentees. If this be s0, 
then the example of the abolition of purchase 
in the army shows conclusively that no amount 
of practical difficulty, no strength of vested in- 
terest, can long stand in the way of reform.” 


Some curious facts about the English trade in 
manuscript sermons are furnished by the Rock, 
of London. The dealers in these wares adver- 
tise usually in the Ecclesiastical Gazette. One de- 
vice is for short-hand writers to take down the 
sermons of living preachers, and to sell them 
to other preachers. This the Rock calls a new 
sort of professional piracy and ecclesiastical pla- 

“An Oxford graduate strictly con- 

nes his sale to the clergy.” Another offers 
“three hundred sermons to be sold cheap.” 
Another the same number, “very cheap.”” An- 








other, “Original sermons in MS., for the ex- 
clusive use of the clergy, plain in style, earnest 
in tone, sound in doctrine, and suited to the 
present state of the Church.”” Another, “ Plain, 
sound, practical, monthly and quarterly series— 
now ready—four for July. Occasionals on all 
subjects, club, funeral, choir, Curate’s Aid, etc.” 
Then comes a puff pathetic and extraordinary: 
“ Unusual unity. Three hundred superior, 
well-written MS. sermons, all strictly original, 
and preached only once. The author’s widow 
wishes to sell them.”” Another M.A. “furnish- 
es sermons at seven shillings per dozen, post 
free;’’ but ‘“‘a club sermon must be twelve 
stamps.’’ Once more: “‘ Sizty very choice sermons 
(rather short) in large hand; price £3 3s.”’ 

The Rock, being Low-Church, thinks that it is 7 
the Anglo-Catholics who are the principal cus- 
tomers of these sermon-sellers. We suspect that 
the buyers come from all parties and schools of 
the Church. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


How many little children have no vacation during 
the trying months of July, Angust, and September! 
“ Vacation !” exclaims some mode! parent—“ vacation 
from what? They don’t doany thing.” Do they not, 
indeed? No brain is busier than that of a bright child 
of three or four years old. The little ones need a va- 
cation in the same ways that we do ourselves: change 
of air, diet, and surroundings, if it may be; certainly 
novelty in amusements, special attention to bodily 
comfort, freedom from mental excitement, and relax- 
ation from the rigor of parental discipline. Many 
well-meaning parents forget how susceptible the child 
is to the oppressive effects of summer heat ; they for- 
get that fretfulness and lax obedience are often not 
the results of a perverse will, but the direct and nat- 
ural indications of physical weariness and discomfort, 
and the little creatures have not lived long enough 
to know how to bear their sufferings with entire pa- 
tience. For the most part, the parents have not lived 
long enough either. Let mothers and fathers be more 





port, is that mosquitoes dre there unknown; we have 
seen it asserted that the inhabitants do not even know 
how to spell the name of this vexatious insect. Nor- 
wood possesses a commodious hotel, whither many 
who enjoy a quiet, comfortable summer abode resort 
with their families, 


€ Grasshoppers are a burden in one part of the coun- 
try, and caterpillars devastate another. In the cotton- 
growing districts of Florida the caterpillar is making 
dreadful havoc among the crops. 





Astronomers differ about the length of Coggia’s tail. 
Only a little mistake in multiplication probably, as it 


is only a difference of some 20,000,000 miles. Thatis . 


nothing, surely, in the tail of a comet! 





An English journal has the following bit of dry wit: 
“The latest curiosity submitted to us for inspection 
is a small quantity of genuine rain! It was preserved 
in « carefully corked bottle, and really looked like rain. 
It was said to have been collected at Salisbury, be- 
tween eight and half past eight on Wednesday morn- 
ing last.” 





A carriage-way is to be built between the Overlook 
Mountain House and the Catskill Mountain House, a 
distance of about twelve miles. In one place this road 
will pass through a notch where the mountains tower 
up each side over 2000 feet from the road-bed, so near- 
ly perpendicular that they shut out the light and heat 
of the sun the greater portion of the year. 





The little fellow who lately tumbled into a pond, but 
managed to crawl out before any one reached him, 
believed in works as well as in faith. Pale and drip- 
ping, he was prepared for bed by his mother, who, 
having quieted him down, suggested that he should 
thank God for having saved him. The youngster 
thoughtfully replied, “‘ Yes, I s’pose God did save me, 
but then I held on to the gwaee too.” 





A delinquent clerk, wanted by the Liverpool police, 
was known to have a taste for music, and the detect- 
ives watched for him with opera-glasses, and picked 
him out among the four thousand singers st the Han- 
del Festival rehearsal. 





The law by which patents may be extended by the 
Commissioner of Patents will expire on the 2d of 
March next, after which time all patents will be lim- 
ited to seventeen years. As notice of application is 
required to be published ninety days prior to a hear- 
ing, the time in which applications can be filed will 
consequently expire on the 2d of December of the 
present year. 

Madame Nileson, assisted by several prominent sing- 
ers, has recently given a morning concert in London in 
aid of the Westminster Training-School and Home for 
Nurses. 








A tragic tale comes from Montague County, Texas. 
A well-to-do farmer living in Missouri became rest- 
less, and emigrated with his family to the wild lands 
of Texas. He pitched his tent a few miles from any 
habitation, near a good spring, and remained there a 
few days without any fear of danger. But one day 
the eldest daughter, seventeen years of age, went to 
the spring for a pail of water. The mother heard one 
terrible scream, and then the retreating tramp of the 
horses of the Comanches. Pursuit was made as soon 
as possible, and the Indians overtaken. But in the 
fight which ensued the unfortunate captive was killed 
by the savages. 


Marshal Bazaine seems to be resigned to his lot, 
although, contrary to what was generally expected, he 
is undergoing real and severe detention. He is con- 
fined within the fort, and only walks upon the terrace. 
The view from the terrace is extensive. Madame Ba- 
zaine can leave the fort when she pleases, but a special 
permission from the Minister of the Interior is needed 
to re-enter the fort. 





In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, the 
only prison in which the “separate system” of con- 
finement is practiced, there are six hundred and thirty- 
six prisoners. On entering each person is placed in 
a smal! stone room, some regular work is given bim 
to do therein, and there he is forced to stay, alone, 
until] the term of confinement, be it months or years, 
has expired. 

Mach has been done to improve the condition of 
Rome, and much stil] remains to be done. The latest 
project is the embankment of the Tiber, which has 
been long talked of, and is now likely to be carried 
into execution. 


The London Times, in an article upon hydrophobia, 
says that the storice about this disease occurring sev- 
en years or twenty years after & bite are probably in 
most cases fables; and, if not fables, they at least 
show that the disease may arise epontaneouely; bat 
yet there is no certainty with regard to the period of 
time at which it can be said that ali danger has ceased. 
According to the best authorities, when two months 
have elapsed the person bitten by a rabid animal may 
entertain a well-grounded hope of escape, and after 
ninety days the occurrence of bydrophobia is almost 
exceptional. 








In Southwestern Minnesota the grasshoppers have 
desolated large sections of country. In an article upon 
this plague the St. Paul Press says: 

“ After completing the work of desolation in one 





than ordinarily forbearing toward their young children 
during the months when the heat is wearing—the 
months that are 60 fatal to the little ones. What mat- | 
ter if they are sometimes peevish and languid in their 

obedience ? How much better do we ourselves ? Com- 

fort and guide them, but be chary of punishing. A tep- 

id sponge bath will be better than a whipping; a sim- 

ple story told will be more soothing than a scolding; 
a daily nap, clean, fresh under-clothing, and nourish- | 
ishing food are more potent to make a child good | 
during August than the sternest discipline. All need | 
to relax effort somewhat during the midsummer, the 
children no less than adults. Let them have such 
freedom as is possible, consult their tastes and incli- 
nations, do not be vexed too much even with their 
unreasonable whims, but deal tenderly and carefully 
with them. So, perchance, a wise sympathy will pre- 
serve through the perils of summer some delicate little 
ones whom a rigorous discipline would have destroyed. 








About twenty miles from New York, on the North- 
ern New Jersey Railroad, is “ Norweod”—a pleasant 
village, which would have been named “ Northwood,” 
it is said, except for Henry Ward Beecher's well-known 
novel. The peculiarity of this place, according to re- 





district, which they covered in an irregular column 
of more than seventy-five miles in width, they rose in 
vast ewarms which overspread the heavene and dark- 
ened the sun like a snow-cloud, and after a flight of 
about four hours toward the north, they settled down 
again upon the crops of another district, and swept 
them as clean of vegetation as prairie fires sweep the 
autumnal grass. hatever patches they left unde- 
voured seem likely to be mowed down by the youn- 
er swarms th ave left behind them, and which 
ave not yet their flight. The extent of the 
destraction they have already wronght is frightful.” 





A remarkable case has been recently tried in Lem- 
don. A young man was charged with the murder of 
an aunt with whom he had always been on the most 
friendly terms. She was found hanging to the bales- 
ters of the house where herself and the prisoner's 
mother and sister lived, her feet touching the ground. 
The accused told three different persons that he hung 
his aunt, but the evidence was otherwise, and the jary 
acquitted him, with the belief that, upon his going 
hastily into the house, he became so surprised and 
alarmed at the sight of the dead woman that he was 
seized with the hallucination that be himeclf had 
hanged her. 
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MARSHAL CONCHA’S LAST 
VICTORY. 

Tue drawing for our double-page illustration 

s made upon the battle-field of Galdames by 

M. Mrranpa, a Spanish artist of distinction, 
fted with a special talent for depicting stirring 
and tragical scenes. He was not only an eye- 
ness of the magnificent feat of generalship 
hich resulted in raising the siege of Bilbao by 

e Carlist forces, but after the heights of Gal- 
dames had been stormed rode over the field of 
battle in company with Marshal Conca, and by 
e aid of his criticism verified all the details of 
His drawing is therefore invalua- 
e not only as a picturesque work of art, but as 
contribution to the history of the war which is 
lesolating some of the fairest provinces of Spain. 
Lhilbao, or Bilboa, as the name is sometimes 
written, one of the oldest cities of Spain, and the 
chief town of the Province of Biscay, lies on the 
river Nervion, six miles from its mouth at Portu- 
galete. It is inclosed by lofty mountains, and 
both for situation and picturesque architecture is 
weounted one of the most attractive cities of 
Spain. Eariy in the present year the Carlist 
forces occupied strong positions on the heights 
8 
t 


s sketches 


rrounding Bilbao, and repulsed every attempt 
to push them from their vantage-ground. They 
numbered about 20,000 men, under General E10, 
well armed, with the exception of artillery, in 
which they were deficient. 

‘The Carlist forces made the most of their po- 
sition. Their intrenchments seemed to be im- 
pregnable, and would have been so had they been 
defended by artillery. They rose gradually one 
above another, as may be seen in our engraving, 
and most of them communicating with each other 
by zigzags and covered ways far up the mount- 
ain-side ; and before assaulting troops could get 
to the top of the mountain, and drive away the 
last of the Carlists, so as to be able to push safe- 
ly on without having an enemy firing down upon 
heads, they would perhaps have to carry 
thirty such intrenchments. Some of them were 
natural—a ledge of searped rock doing as good 
duty as the best barricade; sometimes only a 
few palisades were required to stop a dangerous 
gap. When the ground happened to he too level 
or open, artificial fortifications were thrown up. 
Along the line of a railway made by an English 
company to bring ore from the Galdames mines 
there was an immensely strong breastwork, ad- 
mirably put together, with materials taken all 
ready to hand from the railway itself. ‘To carry 
such a breastwork alone, supposing it fairly pro- 
tected, would involve a terrible loss of life. Yet 
such a movement was made in order to carry the 
fortifications on the heights of Somorrostro, where 

» Carlists were strongly intrenched. The Re- 
publican forces moving from Portugalete were 
able to push their way up the gradually ascend- 

ing hollow, and to make straight for Bilbao. As 
the hills occupied by the Carlists converge to- 

ward the upper—that is, the Bilbao—end of the 
hollow, near the village of Murietta and the 
Church of San Pedro de Abanto, the key of the 
Carlist position, the Republicans, in advancing to 
take these two places, were brought well within 
rifle range on all sides. ‘The slaughter was ter- 
Murietta was taken, but the attack on 
the church was repulsed. It is matter for sur- 
prise that Murietta was taken; but the Repub- 
lican, troops, though most of them raw levies, 
fought with extraordinary gallantry. Perhaps 
it may be danbted whether old soldiers who 
knew what war was would have submitted to be 
Jed into such a murderous trap. The conscripts 
may have thought that it was the correct and 
usual thing to be thus fired into from all sides, 
so they took their slaughtering patiently. 

Io’ avoid a repetition of such fearful and 
needless sacrifice of life, Marshal Concna, after 
a delay of some weeks, moved his army forward 
hree columns, his right and centre advancing 
n and turning the occupied heights on the 


their 
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west side of the river. The heights of Galdames 
were carried by storm on the evening of the 29th 
of April, as represented in our illustration. The 
scene is described as wonderful. As the Republic- 
an soldiers forced their way up the mountain-side 


the rifle flashes from the long zigzag lines of the 
trenches resembled serpents of fire. But 
idomitable courage the Republicans pressed 

One after another the Carlist positions were 
abandoned, until the last was carried. SERRANO, 
meanwhile, had bombarded and reduced the vil- 
lage and the Church of San Pedro de Abanto, and 
ConcHa was now master of the road to Bilbao. 

Great was the rejoicing in the relieved city. 
The towns-people had suffered much distress 
from want of food. They had had no bread for 
the last five days; horse-flesh was one dollar a 
veal two dollars, and one egg was twenty- 
five cents. The town was bombarded by the Car- 
lists nearly forty days, during which time 6000 
shells had been thrown in. Few lives were lost, 
but many houses were destroyed. 

Within a few weeks after this signal victory 
Spain sustained a severe loss in the death of the 
distinguished commander who was already re- 
irded as the savior of the Republic. Although 
shty years of age, Marshal Conca had shown 
iimself the only general as yet capable of suc- 
cessfully combating the Carlists, and, what in 
Spain is even more, appeared to soar above the 
level of political intrigues, seeking to do but the ; 

e thing—to conquer the enemy. While Mo- 
s1ONES, and subsequently SeRRANO, command- 
ed the forces round Bilbao, gravé rumors were 

oad of conventions and understandings with 
the enemy—rumors which created in the minds 
Idiers serious distrust of their leaders. 

a took the command all such ru- 
1, the soldiers showed implicit con- 
1, and to that in a great measure was 
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his success 
Up to the 27th of June this confidence was 
continued, and never has a commander-in-chief 








been more sincerely mourned by his men than 
Marshal Concna by the whole Army of the 
North. 

The facts attending his death are as follows: 
For two days Marshal Concua had made a vic- 
torious advance on the Carlist forces, capturing 
village after village, post after post, despite most 
unfavorable weather and an almost utter lack 
of provisions. On the third day, the 27th, the 
Carlist trenches round Estella had to be attack- 
ed. The Nationalists, owing probably to two 
days’ fatigue and to empty stomachs, the long- 
expected convoy of provisions not having arrived, 
do not appear to have fought in so orderly a man- 
ner as usual. In making the attack they had 
to descend one hill and rush up another, where, 
when quite close, they would be received by a 
murderous fire from the Carlists in the trenches, 
Battalion after battalion was thus driven back ; 
and at last, seeing matters grow serious, the mar- 
shal put himself at the head of a reserve force, 
and waved them on with encouraging words. A 
shot from the Carlist trenches, however, struck 
him in the groin, and he fell, crying, ‘‘I die in 
the van of the army!” His body was taken up 
by an officer of hussars, and at once conveyed to 
the rear, and thence sent to Tafalla. Our pic- 
ture on page 660, sketched for Harper's Weekly 
by M. Mrrawpa, upon information derived from 
the statements of eye-witnesses, represents the 
aged marshal at the moment of receiving his 
death-wound. He was a noble man, as humane 
as he was brave. His last edict implicitly order- 
ed no reprisals to be made for Carlist cruelties, 
and concluded with a motto thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man, ‘‘ Our mission is to conquer, 
not to assassinate.” 





THE SUN’S CRUST. 


Proressor Youne has put forth a very novel 
theory as regards the construction of the exte- 
rior of the sun. He says there can be but little 
doubt that Faye, Secchi, and others, who hold 
that the sun is mainly gaseous, are correct ; while, 
at the same time, the phenomena of eruption 
which are always occurring on the surface, as 
seen with a telescope, establish the idea that 
there is a crust of some kind which restrains 
the imprisoned gases. Professor Young states 
that this crust may consist of a more or less con- 
tinuous sheet of descending rain—not of water, 
of course, but of the materials whose vapors are 
known to exist in the solar atmosphere. As this 
tremendous rain descends, the velocity of all the 
falling drops would be retarded by the resistance 
of the denser gases underneath, and the drops 
would eventually coalesce until a continuous 
sheet would result, and several of these sheets 


- uniting, would form a sort of bottomless ocean, 


resting upon the compressed vapors below, and 
pierced by innumerable jets and bubbles. 





THE EGYPTIAN CUBIT. 


Tue earnest labors and writings of Professor 
Smythe, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, have 
succeeded in drawing attention to the impor- 
tance of the accurate determination of the 
value of the units of length, weight, and vol- 
ume that were formerly in use in Egypt. There 
can at last be no doubt that the measures in 
use in modern times, excepting of course the 
French metric system, are a direct inheritance 
from the days of the early Egyptians; that in 
fact the measures used by the Hebrews were 
identical with those of Egypt, and that there is 
a remarkable similarity even between the ancient 
measures of China, Assyria, and Egypt. Al- 
though much has been written to controvert the 
positions taken by Smythe in his great work, 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramids, there 
yet seems to be a gradual conversion to his 
views, or to views not materially different from 
his, if we may judge from the remarks of Sir 
Henry James on the Greek and Egyptian meas- 
ures of length, recently published by the Royal 
Society as prefatory to some elaborate measures 
made by Colonel Clark, of the Ordnance Survey. 
Although we believe the conclusions of Sir Hen- 
ry James with reference to Egyptian metrology 
are open to very severe criticism, it will never- 
theless be interesting to reproduce them in this 
place. According to him, not only are our own 
measures derived from those of ancient Egypt, 
but all the accurate results given in the most an- 
cient works on astronomy and geodesy are ex- 
pressed in units of measures that depend more 
or less directly upon those of Egypt. The an- 
cient Egyptians employed two measures of 
length, namely, the common and the’ royal 
cubits. Of the latter ten specimens have been 
found preserved in the ancient buildings of 
Egypt, the most perfect of which is that now in 
Florence, consisting of a slab of slate or schist. 
The other nine examples are of wood, and are 
generally divided into seven palms, apparently 
with a fine saw, with as much or even greater 
accuracy than the generality of the measures 
with which the workmen of the present day 
are supplied. Of the common cubit there seems 
to be no simple specimen now extant; but, on 
the other hand, the dimensions of some Kg) 
tian monuments are known in terms of the an- 
cient common cubit, so that its value can now be 
restored. Sir Henry James concludes that the 
length of the royal cubit is 20.727 English inch- 
es; the length of the common cubit appears to 
have been 18.240 inches. He suggests that it is 
not unlikely that the common and royal cubits 
had some definite relation to each other, like that 
between the link and foot of surveyors’ measures 
in our own country, and he infers that probably 
eighty-eight royal cubits of Egypt were equal to 
a hundred common cubits of that country. The 
length of the English foot is exactly the average 
of the ancient Egyptian common and royal foot, 
although it is probably so by accident only. 
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LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the c’ 


never 
to any 
ed, upon receipt 


y 
isis B teen” 
jetor anufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS”? (for 

rupture) without metal sp made by Pom- 

rroy & Co., 744 oye New York. Price $4 00, by 
also sell the 








mail. Th “ Elastic Stockings” for 
enla: veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic te | 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








»>gz7. FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist°’s, and general out-door day and 

night Double Perspective G! of ex- 

traordinary power and wide field of ob- 

servation, Eye-glasses and Spectacles to hen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Ca e wg | inclosing —) 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, Broadway, N. Y. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life Ins. Co 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 
July 1, 1874. 














ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank............0.. seeesee eB 20,524 95 
U. 8. Bonds (Market Value)......... - 293,060 00 
State and City Bonds (Market Value 85,900 00 
Loans secured by First Mortgage........ 2,446,547 69 
Loans fully secured by Bonds and Stocks 61,187 80 
Demand Loans ...........-+-++++ daebaee . 126,563 19 
Loans to Agents, fully secured........... 12,188 41 
Loans secured by Policies......... sat diaia ole 51,958 09 
Commuted Commissions and Office Fur- 

BIREIO. «00 ceccccccee Seaeeubanssesetes 58,955 44 
Accrued Interest ........... cgitheewnee «++ 61,406 87 
Premiums in Course of Collection........ 105,758 28 
Deferred Premiums (net)..... eae 

Total Assets July Ist, 1874, $8,366,888 22 
LIABILITIES. 

Total present Value of Policies in force. . $2,018,784 00 

Losses Reported but not Due......-..... 104,485 00 

Total Liabilities, July 1, 1874, $2,123,269 00 

Rs ses ccnasaccses o..--$1,248,619 22 


The surplus $1,243,619 is entirely for the security of 
| mee pe being additional to the re-ineurance 
fund, which alone affords ample protection. 

The loans, secured by first ee of real estate 
worth more than twice the face of the loans, amount 
to $2,446,547, a sum considerably in excess of the total 
liabilities of the Company. 

The NATIONAL and the REPUBLIC, although 
under the same management, have not been 
and the preceding statement is the financial exhibit 


the NATIONAL alone. 

The Low Rates, the Large Capital, the Definite Con- 
tract, and the Liberal Policies of the NATIONAL, 
render it especially worthy the confidence and patron- 
age of the public. 

OFFICERS: John V. Farwell, President; L. D. 
Cortright and Paul Cornell, Vice-Presidents; J. F. 
Crank, Secretary; Emerson W. Peet, Actuary. 
Branch Office, - - - - - Chicago, IL 

157 to 163 LaSalle Street, 

Where the business of the Company is transacted. 
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Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 





ALVAN L. LOVEJOY .7) 
229 Washington 8t., 
»- *- - Mass. = 


Boston a 
By Agnes Strickland, 
THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Acyes Srrick- 


LAND. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Acnes Srrickianp. 
Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited 














by Carotine G. ParKer. 12mo, Cloth, 

$2 00. 

PuniisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


ez Harrre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





LADIES are sea-sick 


c the 
Channel, but no lady ev- 


er sick of ENGLISH 
CHANNEL 


CHANNE Shoes, They 
never have soles. 


Ask your dealer for them, and buy no other. A dark 
line owe where the channel is on. 


THE TOLL-GATE! Frise Picture sent tree! An in- 





JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walt and Ash Bari Veneer, 


Also, BIR D’s- J z 
Puitngek of Reantea aloe REE, MAPLE. 
Spanish and Red Cedar, an 


Oo. W. READ & CO., Mill and Yard 186 
200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts.,E.R.,N-Y. 
ers by promptly and faithfully execu 

Send for Catalogue and rice-List. . - 

This metal has all the brillia and 

durability of Gold. Prices $15.$2000d 

each, ies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 

sizes. Patent Levers ,Hunting Cases and 

jometer Balance, equal in appear. 

ence and for time te Gold Watches, 

Chains from $2 to $12 each. All the 

latest styles of Jewelry at one-tonth the 

a. Coots sent C. 0. D., by 
express ; ordering six you ge 

one free, Send postal order, and ‘we will send tho geeks tree of 
expense. Send Stamp for our Illustrated Circular. Address, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Rich Farming Lands 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Now for Sale very Cheap ! 


TEN YEARS CREDIT, INTEREST ONLY 6 PER CT. 


y én T ” 
SEND FOR “THE PIONEER, 
A handsome Illustrated paper, containing the Homr- 
strap Law, a NEW NUM ER just published, mailed 
free to all parts of the world. 

Address F. DAVIS, 


0. F. 
Land Commissioner U. P.’R. # 
Omauna, Nes. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the East. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “ Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 


In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 


VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. III.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 


THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the Zalleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the differen 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
65 Rue pe Cuatravpen, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Feremner: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg yon to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepiru Reap, JR. 

W. Pemproxe Ferrier, Esq. 





cost of gold. 














e@ Harrer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


Pollak’s 


Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 


A —PAVILION HOTEL, New 
* Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., i5 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply immediately. Fresh and salt water Baths 
in the house. Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Whitehall and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 
: BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 











Amateurs. Catalogue sent by 
New York, and 8 


JOSEPH WATSON, Manufac- 
ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 


T Y Pp F Great Bargains in New. 
America Press, 58 Murray Street, 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 


Type, in small fonts for 
turer of the Youn 
vince Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 











ious ! 60 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, BC. ABBEY, Burrao. N.Y. | 


| cure. For sale by all druggists. ~ 
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ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


ae 
Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop!” 

A new bom g for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
— flowers. 

a Cast-iron 
Pedestal, 

Inclose 10 roel for Iilus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granrn To Frr awy Fiornr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 














The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

VORNG GAB. 0 0.00kscnvenn does Sa08sebsi0escnen se “ FF 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 





LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. « 2 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
AS 2! reer “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING -CAP. ... wcccccccccccccces “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking INN, < sao << © 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. .....00..s.000 - 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nicht Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)............0.s.secees ’ ¢ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Prown 6 00 Te WN kes cdot artshasedasace ~ 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) ‘ 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to5 years old) “* 89 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front, Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ ~ 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Se Rcneccceenndonnnisccecsiedens, 46 “ 60 

“ol. VIL 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7% 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
SE HP TEED. ns 05 6. eddwacckdovenscenas we 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 2 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

SUIT 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- ; 





LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ a | 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2s 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

TOAOT RO DEE 00.05 00000 vsvcscessecesccccnes eh 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALMING BUET. «0600000. . ccccscescccccsce “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... « 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front . 
TIGHT. FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- : 


INGOTE, with French Round Skirt.. * 45 
SINGLE- BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
a RS “ 47 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
ee hk, eer es 55 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

‘ 


BN nas xathetncstees cadekhubsnanneesnne * 50 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-+0 * 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Knglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)...........- aie 

=nS :LISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SEIRT, and 

BOP a = 2 

HEN TROIS POLONAISE WALKING Ps - 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt..............- “ 15 

MEDICIS mre E, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.......cssccsscscccecsece “ 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Ski rt and A Lang W | Skirt ESE SR CEA 19 


Trained S a Ete ree 
GIRL’S B ASQU E, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old).. 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ OF 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT........-+0++0++. * 33 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
Prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Tlastrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A Splendid ‘guecoees, 


MRS, WISTAR'S LATEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


HULDA. 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF F. LEWALD. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. Price $1 75. 


“There is not a heavy pay page in the entire volume, 
nor is the interest allowed to flag from introduction to 
‘finis.’”"—Philadelphia New Age. 

“ A book ee Sin ry and sentiment, 
and yet one which a sym- 
patn. of all classes of readers.”— 

e of the most healthful, fresh, dclighttal, and 
artistically-constructed novels that has appeared this 
season.” —P iphia Evening Bulletin, 


THE SECOND WIFE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. MARLITT. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. Price $1 75. 


“ A German story of intense interest, by one of the 
best-known writers of romance of that country.”— 
Washington Chronicle. 

“*The Second Wife’ is at once an artistic literary 
labor and a charmingly interesting novel.” — Baltimore 
Saturday Night. 

THEY ARE THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 

*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


718 & 715 Market Street, Philadelphia; and 
25 Bond Street, New York. 





aChiva calbe 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 





an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
pe Samy last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

T & LEE Worcester, Mase. 


COLORADO 
EXCURSIONS 


eS heat of summer and go to Colorado. 
iS} Jonaka hunting and fishing. Good hotels and 
charming summer resorts. Health-restoring mineral 





waters and a salubrious, invigorating climate... 


Thousands are going vo Colorado this season to enjoy 
the luxuries of Nature among the beautiful parks 
of the Rocky Mountains. For cheap rates and par- 
ticular information address E. A. FORD, General 
Passenger Agent, 25 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, 

o., and he will cheerfully and promptly tell you 
all about it. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
« and Flute. Agent for 7ilton's 
Patent ‘tars, the best 






en, 4 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brorugrs, Franklin Square, New York, Who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, de., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Best Invented. 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


A MONTH TO AGENTS 


20 to sell the IMPROVE “HO 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, iil. L jil.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 


KIT CARS CARSON By | his comrade, D. w. 
¢ Peters, U.S.A. The only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 168 pa e8 5 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted re, 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our wer 8 ‘tren 
Address DU TIN, GILMAN, & ¢ co., , Hartford, Conn. 
ENNSYLVAVIA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa., Opens Sept. 9th. Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and English oy bly 
taught. For Circulars apply to O. M. BOGA 
No. 3 Nassau St., N. Y., or to Col. Treo, cepreny Pre 
TYPE. up expressly for Ama- 
teur J wAnd by the New England 
Foundry, 1065 Washington 
book. 


8t., Boston, Mass. af 1) stamp or specimen 



































SnTED— ents for CHARLES arene 

Geo. W. Curtis, and others. Exclusive territo No 

hromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 

Boys and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Photo- 
$5e = $20 


by Gen. N. P. Banxs, Bishop Gu.sert Haven, an 
Wm. x. CoRNELL, LL.D., with eulogies of Car! 3 
competition. Address J. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
N I D t < on the BEST, useful Novelties, 
ove iy Epo . goume= anted. Catalogue free. 
Puivums & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
phs, Water Decalcomanie, Scrap-Books, and 
Scrap-Pictures, the best variety in this country. 
Til'd Catalogue free. Card- ~printers, with 3 alpha 

of of Bp % #1 , Se. J. JAY GOULD, , Boston, Mass, 
r f\ per day at home. Terme free. Addresa 

no. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
EN TS Sat Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 

AG Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 





Do: your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


he Best Vet Invented. 
Fut Awateur or Business Purpo- 
res, and unsurpassed for general 
Job Print ng. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufactu: er and Dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Federal and 152 Kunee- 
land Sts., Boston. 
Acrnts—E. F. MacKus.ck, 6 Mur- 
ray St., New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Market’ St., Philadelphia. 8! P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
8t., Chicago. Send for INustrated Catalogue. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, nnequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 





OA 





The best neat of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper pnblished that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dénce Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macazine, Hanrenr’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazurr, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be ——— gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne ty Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrerr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A week to Agents. Best selling article out. 
Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. 
Three,valuable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 
lar free. J. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 
Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. & M. Srevorr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
$6 Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. S. M.. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


$10 to $1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 
pays 200 per cent. a month. Send for particulars. 
_ TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED.—Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valwable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St.. New York. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
R BOOK- LIST. 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lorusor Motixy, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With lllustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Svo, ‘Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
“ Dutch Republic * and “United Netherlands.") 





pe ow 














BY DR. SCHWEINFURTH 
The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the U aexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grere Souwetn- 
FurtH. Translated by Eruew KB. Farwer. With an 
Introduction by Wixwoop Reape, [lustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
‘ Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8yo, Cloth, 
S 00. 
BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cum- 
getome in Africa. By Henry M. Staniey, With 
{aps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 


Under the Trees. By Sanver Inrwave Pauw. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirr Tatmace. Witha Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (© ~4 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage 
Sermons.) 

BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East: being a Guide thronghGreatBritain ar ———* 
France, Belgium, Holland, Ge rmany, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Tarkey, Greece, Switzerland, T yrol, Denmark, 
Norway, Sw ede n, Russia, and Spain. W ith over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Citiee. By W. Pemurokr 
Ferriner, Author of “ Warper’s Phrase-Book," and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo0, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essaye, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evanyelical! Al- 
ane held in New York, October 2-12, 18738. Edit- 
a by” Rev. Purur Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
nal Pamer, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mosers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, aud Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 ; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


Northern California and the Sandwich Ieiands, By 
Cuarurs Norpvnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 

Miss BRADDON’S tg at the Flood. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. Tlinstrated 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

GEORGIANA M. CRAIK’S Mies Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 

Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Lady Anne. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

BENEDICT'S John Worthington's Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

TALBOT’S Throngh Fire and Water. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

BULWER'S Parisians. 
$1 50; 8vo, Paper, $1 00 

THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Anthor of “St.Olave's,” 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” ‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

BLACK'’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 

inal and Characteristic Illustrations by American-+ 
and British artists. 

Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 59 cts; 


8vo, Pa- 


Iilnstrated. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 


Cloth, $1 00, 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts; Cloth, $1 2h. 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00: Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey and Son. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 8vo, Pa per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Bleak House. 8vo, Pane r, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papere. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 


Cloth, $1 50. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Little Dorrit. 
Barnaby Rudge. 


&vo, Paper, $1 00; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; 





ew? Harper & Baoruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt vt the he price. 


re Hanrrn’s Cararooun 7 matled Sree on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraykwiin Square, N. Y. 


ghkeepsie, N.Y., 
Riverview ew Academy, Poaghheoyele, ¥.3., 
tember 10th. “Et nune amoté queeramus serta ludo. ” 


GENTS—Fast oding Novelties, new articles. 
Lowest Prices. Send for Circular. pomopren 3 25c, 
_ NATIONAL NOVELTY CO , 301 Broadway, N. 
2400 Yearly to Agents. 64 new articles end 
the best Family Paper in Americe, with 
two 06 Coremes. Family Jo urnal, 300 Br’ way. ay. H. Y. Y. 


Aro RTUNE cons sasmanneetes ¢ 


Stencil and Stamp Works, Bactimons, Mp. 





SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
rree tion Needle-Book, with Chromos, Send 
stamp. — Dean & & Co., New Bedford, Masa. 





810 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
§ ties. Geo. L. Fexrron & Co., 119 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 
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Bratley, Pray, & Co 


Manufacturers 


CARRIAGES 


WAGONS 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY. 


> 














HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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THE VICTORY OF MUSCLE OVER MIND. 


By an Undergraduate who never Rows. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW TOOTH! 


“  "R. HOE & CO.., 


31 Gold St., N.Y. 


Asbestos Materials, 


Asbestos Roofing, Paints, Cements, Roof Coating, 
Sheathing, &c. -H. W. JOHNS, 87-Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Established 1853, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 








ferent complaints. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





THE WISE MEN OF THE LAND, the Divine, the Physician, 
the Judge, use daily, in their own homeg, and recommend to all invalids and 
sufferers from Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout and Rheu- 
matic Affections Nature’s own great and good Remedy, 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperiett, 


as the best and most reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the 
above class of diseases. The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents 
and grand-parents, will all find,this pleasant .remedy well adapted for their dif- 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue, 


With a Complete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Crests, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


- ENCE BROTHER 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
<a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


a The Bes 

Printing Presses.7w.70/" 
$ Size for tp ae | 9 Oe Se Co 

bels, Envelopes, &c | culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fr crcl 8 oe The Manet Comet 
| E pec » ete., e a 4 
| 















EY & O0., Meriden, Conn. 
WHETHER YOU TRAVEL OR 
“DON’T TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General 
Accident Policy in the Traveters. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 
| 








MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
4 Payson’s Indelible Ink 
Is the best. It has stood 40 years’ trial. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 3c. each, and 
BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN, 
40c., by mail. The combination, in neat 
wood case, 75c. Sold by all Druggists and 
Stationers. Canvassers wanted by 
STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 











FOUR VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY HARPER § BROTHERS. 





@& Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
= HarRPER’s NEW AND ENLARGED CATALOGUE, with a COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


STANLEY’S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 


Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two 
British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. 


Srantey. With Maps and _Iilustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Mr. Stanley has indelibly written his name on three 


out of the four parts of Africa which have the most 
romantic interest.—Dgily News, London. 


Prompt in opinion as in action, he makes up his 
mind when nineteen out of twenty men would be 
hesitating, and generally he jumps pretty nearly to a 
just conclusion. We are struck throughout his vol- 
ume by the shrewdness of his surmises when he is 
guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with which 
his hurried judgments are confirmed.—Times, London. 


Mr. Stanley writes in a brisk and characteristic 
style, fall of picturesquences and vivacity. * * * We 
commend it as a spirited and graphic story of an ex- 
pedition which, reflected credit on all who took part 
in it.—Standard, London. 

Apart from his merits as a historian, Mr. Stanley 
possesses humor which breaks forth on the slightest 
provocation.—Atheneum, London. 

Full of information, amusing, and graphic.—Kzam- 
tner, London. 

His narrative is full of incident, and is written in a 
very spirited and graphic mauner.—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 








UNDER THE TREES. 


Under the Trees. By Samvet IREN2vs 
Prue, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


It is alive with all gracious humanities, overflowing 
with the broadest sympathies, attentive to the mystic 
whisperings of Nature, and finding a secret evangel in 
every blossom of the spring, in every gutummal leaf, 
and in the song of earliest birds. Many of its idyllic 
descriptions have a touch of the sweetness and pathos 


of Cowper. * * * The volume also contains numerous | 


pleasant reminiscences of European travel, of which 
few Americans have had a wider experience than the 
author, and certainly none have atcomplished the 
wearisome round of sight-seeing with more buoyant 
spirits or more intelligent observation. His impres- 
sions are always fresh, and impart a perpetual inter- 
est to the perusal of his pages.—. Y. Tribune. 

Nothing more genial, cheerful, and pleasant has 
come to us for a long time, and“we need hardly say 
that the tone which pervades every page of the work 
is of the purest kind. Dr. Prime is an observant tray- 
eler, a lover of nature, an admirer of truth and human- 
ity, and an agreeable companion, whose pen shows all 
the higher qualities of the heart and hand that guide 
it. There is not a dull page nor a page without a good 
purpose in the volume. * * * May be taken up again 
and again in any leisure half hour, and still afford new 
pleasure and instruction.—X. Y. Times. 





CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 


Arctic Experiences: containing Captain 
George E. Tyson's-Wonderful Drift on the 
Ice-Floe, a History of the Polaris Expedition, 
the Cruise of the Tigress, and Rescue of the 
Polaris Survivors. To which is added a 
General Arctic Chronology. Edited by F. 
Vace Brake. With Map and namerous II- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


“The story of the unfortunate Polaris expedition 
into the Arctic regions, the sad death of Captain Hall, 
and the marvelous drift of Captain Tyson and his par- 
ty on the ice-raft are still fresh in the public mind; 
but every reader who feels an intesest in heroic ad- 
venture will welcome the succinct and well-arranged 
narrative in which the tale is retold. Beginning 
with a brief but clear summary of previous expedi- 
tions, which places the reader in a position to under- 
stand fully what Captain Hall desired to accomplish, 
the editor passes to the story of the Polaris, and gives 
it with a fullness of detail and clearness of method 
that leave nothing to be desired. Biographical 
sketches of the leading men of the expedition, a 
summary of its scientific results, and a carefully pre- 
pared chronology of Arctic explorations add greatly to 
the interest and value ofthe work. The volume is em- 
bellished with portraits and views of Arctic scenery.” 


NORDHOFF’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OR- 
EGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. By Cuartes Norpxorr. 
Author of ‘‘ California: for Health, Pleasure, 
and Residence,” &c., &c. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Mr. Nordhoff’s traveling sketches have brought him 
before the public in a singularly favorable light, giv- 
ing him a wide and healthy reputation as one of the 
most intelligent and trustworthy American writers in 
that department of literature. The quality of his 
mind, which leaves its impress on his productions, is 
keenness of observation, connected with accuracy of 
detail and power of description. He never seeks for 
artificial intensity by unlicensed brilliancy or force of 
coloring ; his pages are clothed in the sober hues of 
truth; but in aiming at exactness of statement he 
loses no particle of vivacity, preserving a liveliness of 
expression and a variety of illustration which always 
sustain the interest of his narrative. His books afford 
a fund of instruction as well as of entertainment not 
often found in works of more elaborate pretensions. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 

The account of his visit to the great volcano |5 
graphic and almost fearfully exciting.—Christian Ad- 
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PARIS SKETCHES. iz | To MN 
THe traditional military M Hl iy i Nt 
spirit is still uppermost in LLU OMAN LLLAEY \\\\ \\\ 
Young France, and is foster- 
ed in every way by the eld- 
ers, who hope some day to A i were 





see the disasters of the late (ali i) 
war retrieved, and the names | i, [We | 
of new and great victories in- : : 
scribed on the national ban- 
ners. It is a very common 
thing to see about the Arc 
de Triomphe and other open 
places groups of school-boys 
going through the military 
drill under the instruction 
of one of their comrades 
who has been selected to 
act as drill-sergeant. The 
boys wear no uniform, and 
their weapons are toy guns. 
Sometimes the master of the 
school looks on, but he rare- 
ly interferes with the drill. 
As a sharp contrast to 
this picture of youthful en- 
thusiasm, look at the group 
of old and invalid soldiers, 
sketched one morning at the 
Hotel des Invalides as they 
were going on guard. It is 
merely honorary service, for 
these feeble and maimed old 
veterans, the survivors of 
many hard-fought cam- 
paigns, are incapable of act- 
ive duty. But it pleases them 
to preserve even the sem- 
blance of military life, and 
keeps them in good spirits. 
Some of them fought under 
the great NAPOLEON, and the 
traditions of the First Em- 
pire are still fresh and warm 
in their hearts. The object 
of the Hotel des Invalides is 
to maintain at the expense 
of the nation the worn-out 
soldiers of France, giving 
them all the comforts and 
pleasures of a home in their 
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“HALT!”"—A REMINISCENCE OF ALDERSIOT. 














7m Thay declining days. The invalids 
fr Wai Tn | pass a very pleasant life in 
i ( H i | = this retreat, to which it is a 
\) 


iy bl HE mark of honorable service to 
li } i be admitted, and they take 
Wi ( ' | pride (and a small fee) in 
iy showing visitors over the 
place. ‘There are, indeed, 
few places in the French 
capital more interesting to 
the visitor than this vast and 
magnificent establishment. 
The building presents a front 
of 612 feet, and is four sto- 
ries in height. It has three 
lofty pavilions, of which the 
central one presents a high 
door, over the arch of which 
is a bass-relief of Louis 
XIV., the founder of the 
hospital, on horseback. The 
entrance leads to a magnifi- 
cent court-yard 315 feet long 
by 192 in width. It is sur- 
rounded by four piles of 
buildings, with central pro- 
jections and elegant pavil- 
ions at the angles. ‘The re- 
fectories and kitchens are on 
a grand scale, and well wor- 
thy of inspection. Then 
there is the gallery of plans 
of the fortresses of France, 
where may be seen models 
over 200 feet square of the 
chief fortified cities of 
France, the battle of Lodi, 
and the siege of Rome, care- 
fully executed in wood and 
plaster, and many other ob- 
jects of interest. The li- 
brary and the tomb of Na 
POLEON are also shown to 
visitors. From the dome a 
fine view of Paris may be 
obtained. 

Our other sketch repre- 
sents a scene not peculiar to 
a Paris—a crowd waiting for 

SAN . . : the doors of a popular thea- 
wih i FAWN i tre to open on the first night 
ee - — — of a new play. 


AITING F@@BE OPENING OF THE THEATRE, 
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